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GRAPEVINES— Western New York-grown 
100 per bundle 
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CURRANTS Tied, No 
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2900 Perfection, 2-2 
1000 Red Lake, 2-2 
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STOCK STILL AVAILABLE 


All in storage in prime dormant condition available for your rush orders. 
SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Per 100 Per 1000 


ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS 


Per 100 


Barberry, Truehedge Columnberry 


1000 18 to 24 ins 
Buddleia, Concord 
700 No. | 


300 Medium 


500 Empire Blue, Medium 


150 Fortune, No 


1000 Royal Red, Medium 


Callicarpa purpurea 
400 18 to 24 ins 
Cornus, Goldentwig 
500 2 to 3 ft 
300 18 to 24 ins 
Cornus paniculata 
800 2 to 3 ft 
Cotoneaster acutifolia 
1000 4 to S ft 
500 3 to 4 ft 
Cydonia japonica 
1000 3 to 4 ft 
1000 2 to 3 ft 
Deutzia lemoinei 
500 12 to 18 ins 
400 9tol2ins 
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BLACKBERRIES—Root Cutting Plants 
Jo. 1 $6.50 
c.Per 100 Per 1000 Jo. 2 4.50 
$12.00 $100.00 No No. 2 
15.00 Alfred 6000 
20.00 Early Harvest 4000 1000 
18.00 Eldorado 5000 6000 
12.00 Snyder 5000 
11.00 90.00 
7.00 60.00 CLIMBING ROSES 
12.00 Own root, California-grown 100 
20.00 180.00 No. 1 $45.00 
14.00 120.00 No. 1 35.00 
9.00 80.00 No. 1 
20.00 Climbing American Beaut 2500 
ae ~~~ Saeed 2500 
18.00 150.00 Pri 1500 
14.00 120.00 _—— er 100 
16.00 No. | $35.00 
16.00 No. 1 25.00 
16.00 No. ] 
12.00 100.00 Crimson Rambler 1800 
8.00 70.00 Dorothy Perkins 2000 
Excelsa 2100 
16.00 Flower of Fairfield 600 
18.00 160.00 Seven Sisters 700 
20.00 180.00 Tausendschon 400 
16.00 140.00 White Dorothy 1000 


Hamamelis virginiana Per 100 Philadelphus lemoinei 
400 2 to 3 ft $30.00 300 3 to 4 ft 
300 18 to 24 ins 25.00 300 2 to 3 ft 
300 12 to 18 ins 18.00 500 18 to 24 ins 
Honeysuckle grandiflora rosea Viburnum americanum 
1000 3 to 4 ft 30.00 400 2 to 3 fit 
Honeysuckle morrowi Viburnum dentatum 
300 3to4f 35.00 500 3 to 4 ft 
Hydrangea P. G. 400 2to 3 fit 
200 2 to 3 ft 40.00 Viburnum lantana 
Lilac, Common Purple , 300 2 to 3 ft 
400 3 to 4 ft 40.00 Viburnum lentago 
‘ ‘ 300 4 to 5 ft 
Lilac rothomagensis 400 3to4f 
ft t 
500 4 to 5 ft 45.00 300 2 to 3 ft 
Philadelphus coronarius Viburnum molle 
500 3 to 4 ft 30.00 300 3 to 4 ft 
Philadelphus grandiflorus Viburnum opulus sterile 
1000 3 to 4 ft 30.00 500 18 to 24 ins 
APPLE—Delicious Dark Red 
Per 100 
2000 11/16-in. and up, 41/2 ft. and up $60.00 
1500 9/16 to 11/16-in., 4 ft. and up $0.00 
1500 7/16 to 9/16-in., 3 ft. and up 38.00 
FRUIT TREE STOCKS 
APPLE SEEDLINGS—Washington-grown Per 1000 
5,000 '%-in. and up, straight, heavy $26.00 
28,000 No 1 3/16 to 1/4-in., straight, strong 23.00 
100,000 No. 2, 2/16 to 3/16-in., branched, strong 18.00 
38,000 No. 2, 2/16 to 3/16-in., straight, strong 16.00 
140,000 No. 3, about 2/16-in 12.00 
ge PEAR SEEDLINGS—Washington-grown 
No 3/16 to 1/4-in., straight 28.00 
40 550 No. 2, 2/16 to 3/16-in., branched 20.00 
10,000 oo 2, 2/16 to 3/16-in., straight 20.00 
10,000 3 all t 2/16-in 14.00 
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MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 
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Editorial 





PROTECT THE PUBLIC. 


The public needs protection from 
its ignorance, and on few types of 
purchases is the public so ignorant 
as it is, by and large, as to horticul- 
tural products, especially ornamental 
trees and shrubs. Yet the uninformed 
homeowner who falls a victim to an 
unscrupulous peddler seldom blames 
his own lack of caution, but rather 
ascribes his predicament to nursery 
men at large. 

As the gardener’s knowledge 
grows, he realizes his own shortcom- 
ings and appreciates the more highly 
the service he can obtain from repu- 
table nurserymen. 


But the experienced gardeners are 
few in proportion to the total popu- 
lation of the country, and the ignor- 
ance of the uninformed leads to the 
annual spring crop of bitter com- 
plaints. 

Recently the Milwaukee Journal 
carried the letter of a reader warning 
against the high-pressure salesmen 
who sell unsuspecting homeowners 
more shrubs than they need, at fancy 
prices, on an order form that turns 
out to be a one-sided contract. With 
his warning the reader gave this val- 
uable advice: “The thing to remem- 
ber is that there are plenty of Wiscon- 
sin nurseries selling very good shrubs 
and that you can order exactly what 
you want and get it when you are 
prepared to pay for it.” 

Recently another racket has been 
prevalent. When homeowners cannot 
obtain nurserymen’s services to plant 
their grounds, they fall a victim to 
itinerant tree pruners who turn out 
to be tree butchers. Nearly every 
suburban community bears signs of 
their work, and in some states officials 
have warned against these racketeers. 


Not only are trees butchered in- 
stead of pruned, but the prices 
charged are so exorbitant as to be 
almost unbelievable. After a man 
and a couple of boys have worked 
two or three days, a bill of a couple 
of hundred dollars may be presented, 
with statements about union techni- 
calities running up the charges if ex- 
planations are required. 

Many trees have been ruined by 
such butchers, and the legitimate 
tree experts who are later hired will 
have a hard time explaining how the 
owners were victimized. 

In his local community the nurs- 


The Mirror 





of the Trade 








eryman can lend a hand to protect the 
public from its ignorance. Through 
the local better business bureau or 
through the local newspapers he can 
give warning to the public. If he 
can, over his own name, issue to 
the public sound advice that will 
save gardeners grief and money at 
this season, he will be doing, not just 
a service to the public, but a deed 
that will redound to his later profit. 





RECRUITING SKILLED HELP. 


The outlook of the nursery indus- 
try after the war is generally agreed 
to be one of great expansion. Many 
homes will be built—better homes 
than before. A large proportion of 
them will be planted and, we hope, 
planted in better taste than many 
prewar homes. 


This anticipated expansion of the 
industry faces us at a time when 
resources in manpower are at their 
lowest, in both skilled and unskilled 
help. The latter may be hired when 
war factories close and veterans re- 
turn from service. But whence shall 
we recruit the skilled help that will 
be needed, and how? There has been 
too little of the better type of help 
heretofore; how can there be trained 
enough to meet the greater demand 
ahead? 

Discussion at some of the state 
association meetings the past winter 
made it plain that the question is dis- 
turbing the minds of some nursery- 
men already. Among talks on this 
subject, that by Patrick McKenna at 
New York city pointed out the need 
for practical training in the horti- 
cultural courses in our agricultural 
schools and state colleges. These may 
provide many more young men for 
the various horticultural professions 
in the years ahead. The liberal pro- 
visions of the federal government for 
the returned soldiers who will wish 
to pursue college studies are expected 
to increase enrollment in all types 
of courses. Outdoor pursuits are ex- 
pected to attract many war veterans. 


If our schools and colleges are to 
give these young men education and 
training to meet the demands of an 
expanded industry, at the same time 
enabling them to earn an attractive 
livelihood without years of additional 
training, plans should be laid soon 
for horticultural courses which will 
be direct in their approach. Educa- 
tion will be aimed at a mark and 
supplemented with current training. 


More will be taught, rather than 
less, through the intensive methods 
developed in the army and navy 
training programs. : 

This is not purely an educational 
problem for the deans and profes- 
sors in our agricultural colleges. The 
nurserymen who will need and give 
employment to the postwar grad- 
uates have a part. The nurserymen’s 
association of a state may provide 
an advisory committee to confer with 
the authorities of the state agricul- 
tural college, so that the goal may 
be achieved. In similar fashion the 
engineering professions and others 
are already taking steps to confer 
with the heads of universities from 
which they expect to fill their ranks 
within the next few years. 


In some states has prevailed in- 
formal consultation between the nurs- 
erymen’s association and the college 
heads. In meeting the problem ahead, 
closer work will be necessary. Hence 
the address of Patrick McKenna, pub- 
lished in this issue, should stimulate 
nurserymen’s thinking, in the ex- 
pectation that they will have some 
share in the guidance of the postwar 
educational program as it affects the 
horticultural professions. 





CONVENTION LID TILTED 


That ODT ban on conventions has 
been tilted a bit to judge from several 
recent rulings. Conventions are still 
barred, but considerable freedom of 
action has been accorded local meet- 
ings with out-of-town guests. 

“No permit is required,” states a 
recent decision of the war committee 
on conventions, “for any conference 
or meeting attended by not more than 
fifty persons from beyond the local 
commuting zone or, in the case of 
rural communities, from beyond the 
normal trading area of the locality in 
which the meeting was held.” 

An earlier restriction, dealing with 
the effect on hotel accommodations, 
has been dropped quietly. 

Thus the conclusion is reached that 
there is no limit on the number of 
commuters in the area about a large 
city who may attend, and up to fifty 
out-of-towners can join them for a 
meeting or conference of unrestricted 
length. 





L. A. HATHAWAY, of Little- 
field-‘Wyman Nurseries, Abington, 
Mass., recently was elected a direc: 
tor of the Abington National bank. 
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Predictions of Things to Come 


By J. P. Queercuss 


“What will the nursery business 
be like after the war?” is the ques- 
tion uppermost in the minds of most 
nurserymen. Since many years must 
elapse before the evergreens, shade 
trees and shrubs listed on the propa- 
gating sheets become merchantable 
realities, the nurseryman must take 
a long view. Unless he faces the post- 
war problems as they relate to his 
business and arrives at a reasonably 
correct plan for his course of action, 
he may find himself badly handi- 
capped. At the risk of becoming a 
false prophet this writer ventures a 
few of his own predictions. Take 
them or leave them, but think about 
them! 

They are based on a lifetime as a 
nurseryman and wide contacts with 
the trade. 

Fruit. 


Growers of fruit trees and small 
fruit plants are enjoying the briskest 
trade and the highest prices in a 
generation. Part of the credit for this 
pleasant state of affairs must go to the 
victory garden program, but lack of 
labor and impossible weather condi- 
tions, which have cut the supply of 
stock to low levels, have played their 
part, too. 

Growing food for victory, the 
scarcity of fresh fruit on the market 
and the unprecedently high prices for 
what fruit there is probably account 
for the setting out of so many or- 
chards and berry patches, but as the 
urgent need for food wanes the de- 
mand for so many fruit trees and 
plants will undoubtedly fall off. Com- 
mercial fruit growing has reached 
such a high degree of efficiency that 
most home gardeners will be willing 
to let professional orchardists spray 
and prune to furnish the country with 
the fruit it needs after the war. 

There is a consideration on the 
other side which the fruit tree propa- 
gator must not overlook, however. If 
there is to be a postwar depression, 
as is predicted by many, there prob- 
ably will be a “back to the land” 
movement to make families self-sufh- 
cient. Such a movement, of course, 
would result in a renewed demand 
for fruit trees and berry plants. Un- 
less this anticipated depression should 
occur immediately after the war, how- 
ever, it would seem that it should not 
materially affect the nurseryman’s 
present production plans. Those who 
propagate fruit trees and plants 
should keep themselves well informed 


on the newer and better varieties as 
a means of stimulating demand. 


Ornamental Stock. 


According to government esti- 
mates, from one to two million new 
homes will be needed annually for 
the years immediately following the 
war. Private prognosticators are more 
conservative, placing their figures at 
about fifty per cent of government 
estimates. In either case, there will 
be an enormous potential market in 
the landscaping of these homes. Many 
new homes which were completed 
just before the war need planting, and 
thousands of older homes should have 
their landscaping worked over. In- 
terest in landscape planting is at an 
all-time high, which means that a 
larger percentage of grounds will be 
planted than ever before. Every land- 
scape nurseryman is keenly aware of 
the great market awaiting him. The 
demand is here already, but the man- 
power and, in some cases, the stock 
itself are not available to take care 
of it. 

There is some speculation about 
postwar home design. Will it be so 
radically different that it will call for 
something new in plant materials? 
Leading architects seem to think that 
the answer is “no.” The architectural 
department of the J. C. Nichols Co., 
Kansas City, for instance, a firm 
which develops exclusive residential 
areas, has been studying the question 
closely. Its conclusion is that the 
greatest changes will be in the interior 
of the homes, in ways which will not 
materially affect the home ground de- 
sign. The firm’s research shows that 
the great majority of home builders 
prefer the classic styles of architec- 
ture, the time-tested styles. Any 
changes which come will appear 
slowly, so that plant materials can 
easily keep up. 

The idea of living memorials for 
the war dead is receiving widespread 
publicity. Several cities have recently 
announced plans for memorial parks 
and playgrounds. This trend is all in 
the nurseryman’s favor. 

Federal postwar plans _ include 
several superhighways crossing the 
nation. These undoubtedly will be 
divided highways with heavy screen 
plantings between the one-way strips, 
as well as landscape plantings on both 
sides. Many states are planning to 
resume their programs of roadside 
planting after the war. The volume 


of nursery stock required for these 
plantings had already reached large 
proportions, even before the war put 
a stop to them. 

There is, of course, an acute danger 
to the nursery industry in govern- 
ment-sponsored projects. The large 
quantities of finished nursery stock 
that will be required to carry them 
out probably will not be available 
immediately. This will serve as an 
excellent excuse for a government 
agency to step in and point out the 
necessity for the government to pro- 
duce nursery stock. This is an old 
story to the nurseryman. It hap- 
pened in the case of the shelter belt 
program and again in soil conserva- 
tion work. No one can predict how 
much or what kind of nursery stock 
will be required for these public 
works, but it is certain that after the 
need arises, the nurseryman can pro- 
duce it just as quickly and far more 
economically than the government. 

Valuable information about state 
highway planting programs probably 
could be obtained by sending a dele- 
gation from the state nursery associa- 
tion to call on state highway officials. 
The chances are that it would be 
welcomed, for, after all, the highway 
plantings will have to be done with 
materials available. Individual nurs- 
erymen should remain alert for news 
of proposed plantings. 

Evergreens. 


No class of ornamental stock has 
enjoyed a greater increase in popu- 
larity during the past generation than 
evergreens. Twenty-five years ago 
they were seen in cemeteries, used 
in hedges, for windbreak screens or 
for lawn specimens. Rarely did one 
see them used for a complete founda- 
tion planting. Interest in home land- 
scaping has changed ail that, until 
today most foundation plantings con- 
sist exclusively of evergreens. 

A digression here may be pertinent. 
Most home plantings are informal. 
Why, then, is there a tendency on the 
part of nurserymen to shear their 
evergreens into strictly formal shape? 
Of course, foundation plantings do 
get out of bounds, concealing too 
much of the house, if they are not 
pruned back, but there can be a 
balance between too lush growth and 
too great formality. This is a tip, 
also, to be on the lookout for varieties 
of evergreens that stay within bounds. 

It is doubtful if the demand for 
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evergreens has anywhere near 
reached its peak, and because so much 
time is required to produce them, 
long-range plans are in order now. 
Broad-leaved evergreens should not 
be overlooked. They are increasing in 
importance in all parts of the country. 
In the midwest where conditions are 
not best for the familiar broad-leaved 
evergreens of the east and south, de- 
sirable heat-resistant and drought- 
resistant strains are being developed. 


Shade Trees. 


The demand for shade trees during 
the past ten to fifteen years has fallen 
off so sharply that many nurserymen 
are grubbing out large blocks of mer- 
chantable trees. However, if the 
postwar period brings the expected 
boom in home building, there will be 
great activity in subdividing, with a 
consequent big demand for shade 
trees. It is doubtful if there will be 
enough trees to meet this demand. 

Probably no question is more fre- 
quently asked of the nurseryman, nor 
one more difficult to answer, than 
“What kind of shade tree can I plant 
that is different?” The dearth of good 
varieties of shade trees is obvious to 
every nurseryman. Years ago, when 
the Chinese elm appeared on the 
horizon, it was hailed as a great dis- 
covery, the answer to all shade tree 
requirements. Much money was made 
on Chinese elms by some alert nurs- 
erymen, but the tree itself settled 
into its proper place—a good tree for 
semiarid areas in milder climates, but 
a long way from the universal ideal 
tree. The nurseryman who can find a 
good new shade tree that is hardy, 
reasonably rapid in growth, clean and 
graceful or noble in form can make 
a fortune. 


Shrubs. 


It probably is harder to predict the 
postwar demand for shrubs than for 
any other class of nursery stock. The 
demand has not fallen off during the 
war like that of shade trees, nor has 
it mushroomed like evergreens. Pro- 
duction has remained more constant, 
with shortages in the better varieties 
and in those that are more difficult 
to propagate. The demand seems to 
be swinging to the better varieties. 
This can be attributed to the fact that 
the average customer is becoming 
better informed and wants better ma- 
terial. This is a trend that can be 
expected to continue. 

Many shrubs with excellent qual- 
ities have never received the recogni- 
tion to which they are entitled. The 
responsibility of introducing them 
lies with the nurseryman. It is not 
an easy or an inexpensive task to 
introduce a new shrub or an old 


unrecognized one, but it is an effort 
that will be well rewarded if the 
shrub has sufficient merit to back up 
the claims made by its introducers. 
Shrubs are a bread-and-butter item 
for the nurseryman. They can be pro- 
duced quickly, with a consequent 
rapid turnover. If the nurseryman 
wishes to take full advantage of the 
postwar demand he should not over- 
look shrubs. 


Perennials. 


Progressive nurserymen are pin- 
ning their faith on perennials. An 
examination of wholesale price lists 
and mail-order catalogs reveals ever- 
increasing space devoted to peren- 
nials. This may be taken as a sign 
that America is coming of age horti- 
culturally. In a new country the 
planting of fruit trees and plants 
comes in for first consideration. On 
the great plains protection must be 
provided against the elements with 
shelter belts and windbreaks. With 


the coming of economic security the 





Frank Williams. 


homeowner begins to turn his atten- 
tion to beautifying his surroundings. 
He may begin by planting a lilac bush 
and a red cedar. His son may sur- 
round the front yard with a hedge 
and plant an umbrella tree on each 
side of the front sidewalk. The grand- 
son may try a vine or two on the 
porch, and a rose garden may take 
his fancy, but it is not until he tries 
his hand at growing a perennial gar- 
den that he has reached the utmost 
refinement in gardening. 


Nurserymen are hard-headed about 
the matter. They cannot afford to 
grow a lot of perennials just because 
they like them or because the public 
should buy them. The fact that they 
are now producing vast quantities of 
perennials shows that the public 
wants them and is buying them. 
Where formerly varieties used to be 
produced in hundreds, many thou- 
sands are now being grown. Hybrid- 
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izers are working feverishly to create 
better kinds for which there is an 
insistent demand. 

Thanks to victory gardening, prob- 
ably many thousands of men and 
women who never before stirred the 
soil of a garden have had their in- 
terest aroused in things that grow. 
It is the nurseryman’s hope that the 
interest so aroused may not die, but 
be diverted, that the erstwhile victory 
gardener may become the steady cus- 
tomer of the future. 

Evidence that interest in gardening 
is already increasing over the country 
as a whole is found in the healthy 
growth of magazines devoted to 
serious gardening and in the rapid 
spread of gardening sections in daily 
newspapers. Numerous books, also, 
which cover a wide range of garden- 
ing subjects are being issued and 
bought, according to the publishers. 

Many smaller nurseries have gone 
out of business entirely, and larger 
ones have not been able to keep up 
production during the war for lack of 
labor; hence the supply of nursery 
stock of all kinds is probably smaller 
now than at any time since the last 
war. No matter what may happen 
after the war, the nursery business 
should be able to weather it success: 
fully. 





LONG ISLAND SECRETARY. 


To replace the two successive mem- 
bers in that office who were called 
into service, the Long Island Nurs: 
erymen’s Association at its winter 
meeting elected as secretary Frank 
Williams, manager of the Bagatelle 
Nursery, Huntington Station, N. Y. 
Mr. Williams for thirteen years 
worked under the late P. M. Koster, 
whose vast knowledge of the nursery 
business made this a privilege, and 
at the latter's death assumed man- 
agement of the nursery. Mr. Williams 
is expected to be a certain incumbent 
of the secretary's office for the dura- 
tion, for he has three sons in service, 
two serving overseas and one sta- 
tioned in the States. His wife and 
one daughter complete the family. 





JACKSONVILLE BANQUET. 


The Jacksonville Florists’ and Nurs- 
erymen’s Club was entertained at its 
annual banquet, March 15, at the 
Hotel George Washington, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., by the incoming president, 
Oscar G. Carlstedt. Other 1945 offi- 
cers installed at the time were: Vice- 
president of nurserymen, Fuller Tres- 
ca; vice-president of florists, W. H. 
Wainwright; secretary, W. H. Har- 
den; treasurer, Mrs. Charles Keller. 
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Postwar Training for Nurserymen 


By Patrick J. McKenna 


An educator of national promi- 
nence recently stated that future busi- 
ness expansion in America was going 
to be determined more by education 
and training than by any other means. 
Those who see the shape of things 
to come must concur in that view. 

Today schools, colleges and univer- 
sities are busy revising their systems 
of education and training to meet the 
new demands. Students in the profes- 
sions, such as engineering, textiles 
and the like, are to be trained right 
in the mills and factories. The prac- 
tical side of their professions is to 
be made to keep pace with the the- 
oretical. Or, as another educator put 
it, “The college is going to the fac- 
tory.” 

The influence of the training meth- 
ods initiated by the armed forces will 
carry over into civilian life. That 
system is based primarily upon having 
the student grasp the practical side 
of the operation just as soon as pos- 
sible. 

With all that is being done to re- 
vise the training in many other pro- 
fessions, what, might I ask, is being 
done to revise the present system 
of education and training in the horti- 
cultural and nursery professions? No- 
where that I could find was there any 
reference to any attempt to revise 
the present system of training and 
bring it into line with modern busi- 
ness trends in the nursery and supply 
trained personnel to fill the practical 
needs of these professions. 

Seeking to focus attention on this 
vital subject, I wrote an article last 
fall and submitted it for publication. 
It was published by the Horticultural 
Society of New York in the bulletin 
for October, 1944. Since its publica- 
tion I have had many letters from 
persons in various branches of this 
field and, without exception, all sup- 
ported the view that a change in the 
system was necessary if we were to 
have sufficient trained persons to man 
the professions and the nurseries and 
to prepare for that future expansion 
we all know is ahead. 

I propose to scrutinize the present 
system of horticultural training as 
dispensed in our state-endowed agri- 
cultural schools and colleges and also 
to seek some plans for the revision 
of this system so that a more practical 
approach may be made, and more 


Address of Patrick J. McKenna before 
the joint annual meeting of the Long Island 
and Allied Retail Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tions, at New York city. 


trained personnel may be supplied in 
the future to our nurseries, or wher- 
ever else in the horticultural field it 
is needed. 

We are concerned at this moment 
with two phases of the system. One 
is the method of selecting instructors; 
the other is the method of instruc- 
tion. 

Around the method of selecting in- 
structors has grown what amounts 
to a virtual tradition. The instructor 
in the school or college must be ac- 
credited. That is, he must be a college 
graduate with the degree of bachelor 
of arts or science. In many instances 
and in many institutions a higher 
degree is required. In fact, before the 
war some required a Ph. D. for teach- 
ing, and that tendency is spreading 
through most of our institutions. This 
meant that the emphasis on the re- 
quirements for teaching and dispens- 
ing training was on the attainment 
of scholastic degrees rather than on 
the attainment of a degree of mastery 
over the subjects taught, or a wide 
knowledge of the problems of the 
professions for which the teacher 
was preparing the students, or even a 
knowledge of the art of teaching it- 
self. 

This system has been the object of 
mounting criticism in past years and 
is now much in question and much 
up for trial. The special committee 
of the National Association of State 
Universities to study postwar educa- 
tional problems in its report has this 
to say in relation to the question: 
“A decision should be reached as to 
whether the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy should be a research or 
teaching degree. At the present it 
is a research degree, although it is 
estimated that seventy-five per cent 
of those receiving it never do re- 
search, but use the degree as a pass- 
port to teaching, a profession for 
which they are not in reality equipped 
by previous training.” 

One of the regrettable aspects of 
this closed-shop way of selecting 
teachers is that it excludes from the 
educational and training system a 
great source of teacher material, per- 
sons who, because they do not possess 
the degrees, are barred from the 
teaching profession. There are men 
and women with long years of expe- 
rience in the horticultural profession 
who have lived close to the problems 
of their profession and who of them- 
selves are born teachers, but they are 
excluded from the classrooms because, 


as one person so aptly put it, “they 
do not have the collegiate approach,” 
whatever that may be. 

Yet these people possess the basic 
prerequisites necessary to success in 
training students, a knowledge of the 
problems involved in the profession. 
Surely, that in itself is a lot. Why 
not take that as a basis and then 
evaluate the possible teacher ability? 
It has for years been a matter of 
amazement to me that some attempt 
was not made to use this source of 
teacher material in our schools and 
colleges. On this point the educa- 
tional report states: “Tests which 
measure achievement offer great 
promise for the postwar period. This 
measurement program will prove of 
value to men who have taken courses 
in the army schools or the other 
armed forces institutes.” Could we 
not apply this to the horticultural 
profession and salvage some of that 
teacher material? 

Let us take a look at the methods 
of teaching. Because many of the 
instructors reached the classroom via 
the research field, the emphasis is 
principally on classroom training with 
but little on the practical side in the 
development of skills. Yet, what other 
profession is so full of skills as this 
one of ours? What other profession 
demands more knowledge of equip- 
ment and skilled operation? 

Look at the skills that are involved 
in plant propagation, in greenhouse 
practice. Look at the devious opera- 
tions and the equipment that are part 
of the modern nursery. Take these 
alone and you have a whole catalog 
of skills—skills that can only be 
learned by doing, not once, but 
numerous times. 

Modern training in the future will 
demand that emphasis shift from the 
classroom to the field. This will re- 
quire that the instructor know field 
operations. This can be balanced by 
theoretical study and by a study of 
the sciences that are basic to the 
profession, with this important pro- 
viso: That the theoretical and the 
scientific studies be intimately related 
to the practical, and that the student, 
when he finishes, will not be unbal- 
anced by a headful of theories with- 
out knowing how to apply them. 

As a result of the present system, 
students enter the profession with 
but a superficial knowledge of its 
hard practical side, and it places them 
at a disadvantage. Worse still, they 
do not possess a true perspective of 
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what the profession demands of them 
or what they owe the profession, and 
as a result many quit. They should 
have quit four years earlier for their 
own good. 

How can this perspective be im- 
parted? First, by bringing the stu- 
dents into actual contact with the 
work they will be expected to per- 
form. They should be headed into it 
early in their training. Second, by 
bringing them into contact with pro- 
fessional people who really know the 
problems the student must face. We 
need, not the collegiate approach, but 
a realistic approach. 

I have worked with many boys 
from agricultural schools and col- 
leges. This material was of the finest, 
keen, interested, industrious and 
progressive, but lacking in a real per- 
spective in the matter of practical 
operations. 

Let us study the training in a 
phase of work that intimately touches 
the nursery field, a phase that has 
given the nursery business many a 
black eye, landscape gardening— 
foundation planting, planting the 
home grounds. The thing called 
landscape art, which is not landscape 
art, had its institution in our schools 
and colleges. They set the styles. 

The short time that the student 
spends at the agricultural school, or 
even in college, does not, under the 
present setup, equip him to carry out 
a good job of landscape design. Why? 
Again the emphasis on classroom 
study defeats the purpose. Landscape 
gardening cannot be learned from 
pictures or even by drawing plans. 
What is the first prerequisite to good 
landscaping? Is it not a knowledge of 
plants and their use? Even learning 
to know plants from a study of their 
botanical characters, though neces- 
sary, is not a training in their land- 
scape use. One must be conscious of 
form, texture, color and composition; 
one must have a feel for plants. This 
is developed only by handling them, 
becoming familiar with them by ac- 
tual physical contact. 

Landscape gardening in the future 
must be taught, not in the classroom, 
but outdoors, by actually doing land- 
scaping. Give the student the plants 
and make him work out the problems 
under the eye of a practical instruc- 
tor. Make him conscious, not only of 
the name of the plant and its flower- 
ing time, but its form, texture and all- 
season effect. Make him work out 


the problems of composition as a 
carry-over from classroom instruc- 
tions. Head him right into the work. 
Let him flounder; let him make his 
mistakes; that is the place to make 


them, not in your nursery with your 
plants. Bi] 
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The gardening tastes of the people 
have risen. They are demanding bet- 
ter things in the way of plants and 
their arrangement. They are more 
conscious of better composition, and 
they will not be fooled in the future. 
Better sales and better business will 
result if the student, when he enters 
the profession, can talk to a client in 
terms of all-seasonal plant effects and 
suggest original uses for them. Fu- 
ture training in landscaping must be 
a field training. 

If the future expansion of the nurs- 
ery business, like all other business, 
is going to be determined by the kind 
of training and education that is to 
be dispensed, then it is time we took 
a hand in shaping the system of edu- 
cation and training, and this brings 
me to the final point, the future 
training in the horticultural and nurs- 
ery field. I have already dealt with 
this through the discourse. Perhaps 
I could discuss it further through 
relating an experience. 

I was approached some time ago 
by a southern university regarding 
the creation of a system of training 
designed to furnish trained personnel 
to the nursery and gardening field. 
Besides installing a training program, 
plans were under way to create an 
arboretum. In addition to all this, I 
would be required to run a fruit farm 
on a paying basis. The latter require- 
ment wrecked the scheme so far as I 
was concerned. This latter phase 
would occupy too much time out 
from training. 

Now here was a golden opportu- 
nity for installing a sound program 
of practical training. The authorities 
sowed the seeds for such a program, 
but they were not prepared to go all 
the way to achieve it, and unless they 
would go all the way the results 
would be negative. 

The creation of the arboretum 
could go hand in hand with the train- 
ing. It meant the laying out of nurs- 
eries, propagation of plants, running 
of greenhouses, planting out, with 
plenty of experience in handling 
plants and a chance to get acquainted 
with many kinds of plants and their 
possibilities, under different condi- 
tions. The university could furnish 
the scientific part of the training in 
botany, physiology and the other 
sciences and a laboratory for other 
scientific work, as in the study of soils. 

I had formulated plans for conduct- 
ing the training program. Here they 
are, but in a general way. The em- 
phasis would, of course, be placed 
upon the practical operations, but 
would be balanced by scientific 


study. The program was divided 
into three main parts. 
1. The actual work and operations 
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involving all the skills as used in the 
nursery, both in the greenhouse and 
outdoors. 

2. Study of the sciences back of 
all these operations, but the scientific 
study would be related intimately to 
the practical work and the student 
would be expected to be able to apply 
these scientific principles to the 
course of his work. For example: A 
study of transpiration would be re- 
lated to such practices as watering, 
pruning, digging, transplanting, shad- 
ing, mulching or any other operation 
that effects in any way the water re- 
lationship of the plant. A study of 
bud growth, whether flower, leaf, 
dormant or adventitious, would be re- 
lated to pruning and all forms of 
propagating. 

3. Landscaping. This part practi- 
cal in that the students would be re- 
quired actually to lay out and plan, 
combine the practical with the class- 
room study of the principles of de- 
sign, composition and their applica- 
tion in practice. 

They would be required to set up 
the plants around an improvised 
home and work out other landscape 
feaures. After the students had 
grasped the essentials they would be 
taught to draw plans. Constant con- 
tact with a wide range of plants at 
all times would be stressed in the 
landscape course. 

The training would last two to 
three years. While this was not de- 
signed as a pool to furnish students 
for college, it could be used as such. 
Then the college would have to be 
geared in its training program to carry 
such a student farther along the road. 
The training was primarily designed 
to develop basic skills and their scien- 
tific background and to develop per- 
spective. 

The college course, were it so de- 
signed, could continue from there 
and teach more on nursery manage- 
ment as a business, advanced land- 
scaping, or, for those who would 
choose the scientific field, advanced 
scientific study. 

Through all the college years, how- 
ever, the practical would be stressed 
and that, of course, would require a 
revision of the present system, not 
only as it affects the actual training 
as dispensed, but the selection of in- 
structors who would need not only to 
be well versed in practical nursery 
operations, but would need to have 
a first-hand knowledge of the nursery 
and its problems as a modern busi- 
ness. 

This is just a sketchy idea of the 
kind of training aimed at, but it 
points the way to a pattern that is in 
line with what is in the making in 
many leading professions. 
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Nursery Soil-Saving Program 


Most of you had the opportunity 
to read about Mount Arbor’s soil 
conservation program in the issues of 
the American Nurseryman for June 
15 and July 1, 1944. However, it 
would be well to review briefly some 
of the main points brought out by 
those articles. I shall begin by briefly 
reviewing the situation at Shenan- 
doah, 

The nursery business has remained 
at Shenandoah by no mere accident 
and is there because of the business 
ability of the Welches, Lakes and 
other nurserymen, plus the fact that 
around Shenandoah is found some of 
the best soil types needed for the 
continued growing of nursery stock. 

Both the hill land and bottom land 
found around Shenandoah were orig- 
inally deep, uniform in type and very 
fertile. The hill land is composed 
mostly of Marshall silt loam, which 
is a loess soil formed by wind-blown 
particles carried in ages ago by winds 
from the west. The bottom land soil 
consists of Wabash silt loam plus a 
few bench or terrace soils. These are 
Wahesha or Judson silt loams and 
are among the deepest soils found in 
the state. 

All three soil types named are in 
the top group of productive soils 
in the state of Iowa. We have other 
soils, but these are not important, al- 
though we should mention that we 
do have some Bremer silt loam and 
silty clay loam, which we sometimes 
refer to as gumbo. We try to stay 
away from these, but have planted 
thény.in order to complete the plant- 
f an entire block. 
fhe fertility of the three main soils 
ally was high. Nitrogen, phos- 
ite and organic matter content in 
the hill land is still fairly high, while 
in the bottom lands it is much bet- 
ter. This will vary somewhat with 
past cropping history. 

Now let us take a look at these 
soils after they had been cropped 
for approximately seventy-five to 
eighty years. During that period of 
time, the hill farmer's ability as a 
farmer was judged by his straight 
rows. The results of this straight-row 
farming are apparent today. We have 
lost at least one-fourth and in some 
cases three-fourths or more of the 
original topsoil, leaving in most cases 
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By Joseph A, Abrahamson 


a layer of topsoil only about five to 
six inches deep. The most fertile and 
highly productive parts of the farms 
there today are found on the flat 
ridge tops and on the flat lowlands, 
where the most topsoil remains. At 
the present time, in the case of steep 
long slopes, we sometimes find that 
the entire layer of the original topsoil 
has been washed down to the lower 
levels or has been removed from the 
farms and dropped into the creeks 
and rivers. We have several instances 
on our own farms where the land 
has been washed to such an extent 
that the washing has not only moved 
the entire top layer of topsoil, but 
has also removed the parent material 
from which this topsoil was formed. 


Most ofthe hill land in Shenan- 
doah has slopes which average six to 
ten per cent or greater; that is, a 6 
to 10-foot drop in every 100 feet, 
and most slopes are 200 to 1,000 feet 
long. The annual rainfall is not great, 
thirty-two to thirty-six inches per 
year, but during the summer months 
when fields are bare, it is not unusual 
to have 4inch to 6inch down- 
pours. These two factors, plus the 
old method of farming, have seriously 
affected the productivity of the land 
around Shenandoah. 


Nursery farms, by the nature of 
their operations, lose far more soil 
than the ordinary farms. Even land 
continuously in corn is cultivated 
only about three times a year, while 
nursery plantings are under almost 
continuous cultivation. It is safe to 
say that the average farmer follows 
a rotation of two to three years of 
corn followed by a year of small 
grains and a legume seeding. Our 
nursery operations were such that 
the land frequently was in clean cul- 
tivation year after year. Quite often 
the only time that even part of a 
block of land was planted in small 
grain or legume seeding was during 
the time that the block was in the 
process of being cleaned up. 

In order to continue to produce 
quality nursery stock, it is necessary 
either to rent or to buy additional 
land year after year around Shenan- 
doah. However, erosion has affected 
all farms to the extent that it is be- 
coming difficult to obtain land with 
sufficient productive ability to grow 
the kind of stock our customers de- 
mand. This has made it necessary for 
us to do something about the erosion 


problem on the farms that we have 
at the present time. 

I repeat the soil losses were great, 
but the type of soil around Shenan- 
doah has the depth and the char- 
acteristics for a good comeback. With 
good land usage, top-quality nursery 
stock can be produced on these soils 
for generations. 

Briefly, the plan to conserve and 
rebuild the land now being farmed 
by Mount Arbor Nurseries follows: 

The most important factor in nurs- 
ery soils seems to be its physical qual- 
ity. The soils, of course, must con- 
tain the necessary plant foods for 
the production of nursery stock, but 
it has been found that with plant 
foods at ordinary levels in the soil, 
good nursery stock can be produced, 
provided the soil is in first-class phys- 
ical condition. The severe beatings 
that nursery soils take from contin- 
uous cultivation, digging and other 
operations, carried on regardless of 
wet or dry conditions, puddles and 
breaks down the soil structure so that 
after a period of time this soil struc- 
ture must be renewed. 

It has been found that the only 
way to accomplish this rebuilding is 
by seeding the land down to a grass- 
legume mixture. For our section of 
the state, we have found that brome- 
alfalfa seeding is the best. The tre- 
mendous root growth of brome re- 
stores this physical quality, while the 
alfalfa helps to add the necessary 
nitrogen to the soil. The brome-al- 
falfa seedings are to remain at least 
three years, after which time the land 
can be farmed with nursery stock for 
as long as six to eight years. 

However, between two crops of 
nursery stock should be inserted one 
farm crop, preferably small grains 
with a clover catch crop, which 
should be plowed under. Basically, 
this takes care of the soil-improve- 
ment program. 

Steps, of course, must be taken to 
prevent the rapid runoff of water 
which causes the loss of the produc- 
tive soil. This is taken care of by 
terracing and contouring the hill 
lands. With the exception of the ter- 
racing, the bottom land is to be han- 
dled in the same manner, although 
the nature of the soils there is such 
that the rotation can be lengthened. 
That is, the nursery stock may be 
left on the land as long as ten years, 
instead of eight. 

There is no question that the 














Colonial Mansion and Garden Staged by Bay State Nurseries. 


necessity of contour farming nursery 
crops will bring on many problems. 
However, to this date, we have not 
had a problem that could not be 
solved by careful planning. Crops re- 
quiring hill land and straight rows 
can be placed so that they occupy 
the fields that have slopes which will 
permit straight rows. Little difficulty 
will be experienced with the planting 
of 2-year and 3-year shrubs, peonies, 
seedlings and other nursery crops 
which are not difficult to dig. Other 





problems, such as the maintenance of 
field records on oddly shaped fields 
and short rows, can be easily han- 
dled in several different ways. This 
can best be done by the man who 
keeps these records. 

The important thing to remember 
in a conservation plan for nursery 
operations is that the attitude of the 
operator and employees should be 
such that they are looking forward to 
the production of the highest-quality 
nursery stock by soil improvement 
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and soil saving. When that is their 
aim, small problems which present 
themselves will be easily overcome. 
Assistance is available to all nursery- 
men who will contact either their 
county agent or their nearest Soil 
Conservation Service office. 





AWARDS TO NURSERYMEN 
AT BOSTON SHOW. 


The nursery trade was well repre- 
sented in the exhibits of gardens and 
other arrangements beautifully 
staged at the spring flower show held 
March 10 to 17, at Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Mass. Clear weather 
brought out excellent crowds to see 
springtime in America depicted 
through typical gardens. This was 
the only large garden or flower show 
staged this spring. 

The gold medal of the Horticul- 
tural Society of New York went to 
the beautifully staged colonial man- 
sion and garden display of the Bay 
State Nurseries, North Abington, 
which also secured the gold medal 
certificate of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society. Colorful plantings 
of camellias, rhododendrons, dog- 
woods and others were included. 


The well designed and planted 
New England spring garden staged 
by Weston Nurseries, Inc., Weston, 
charmed visitors. Here lilacs, orna- 
mental crab apples and many cher- 
ished old-fashioned plants were skill- 
fully used. 

At the extreme end of the main 
exhibition hall was a California red- 
wood forest scene, where the massive 





Spring Scene in Southern Hills in Exhibit of Cherry Hill Nurseries at Boston Show. 
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Typical New England Spring Garden Reproduced at Boston Show by Weston Nurseries. 


trunks of sequoias had their under- 
cover of ferns, trilliums, tiarellas, 
dodecatheons and other plants. By 
an ingenious arrangement, a misty 
effect was produced in the display. 
The exhibit was by Frost & Higgins 
Co., Arlington, Frank W. Sellner 
landscape architect, and was awarded 
a gold medal certificate. 

The Colorado or Rocky mountain 
garden of Will C. Curtis, Sudbury, 
contained a greater variety of mate- 
rial than any other exhibit in the 
show and won a gold medal certifi- 
cate. Infinite care had been taken to 
place the conifers, ferns, vines, bulb- 
ous plants and herbs correctly, and 
the rocky hillside and water effects 
were excellent. 

A special premium went to Cherry 
Hill Nurseries, West Newbury, for 
the garden of rhododendrons, azaleas, 
pieris and allied plants. 

The Gardeners’ and Florists’ Club 
of Boston staged a Florida garden in 
the loggia. Trees with drapings of 
Spanish moss were featured, and in 
shade or sunshine callas, crotons, 
ferns, strelitzias, anthuriums and 
other plants were skillfully used. The 
display was awarded a gold medal 
certificate and a special premium. 
Alexander Heimlich was the chair- 
man of the committee responsible for 
this exhibit. Also in the loggia was 
the southwest desert garden of F. I. 
Carter & Sons, Tewksbury, where 
cacti and other succulents in wide 
variety were featured. This display 
won high acclaim. 

A special award went to Wyman’s 


Framingham Nurseries, Framingham, 
for a small city garden. 

A vote of thanks was given to the 
New England Nurserymen’s Associa 
tion for its display on postwar plan- 
ning. 





WINS IN SMOKE DAMAGE 
SUIT. 


A $10,000 verdict in favor of 
Arthur M. Reed, of the Glenmont 
Nurseries, Moundsville, W. Va., in 
his suit against the Rail & River Coal 
Co., Big Run, O., was returned by a 
county circuit court jury at Mounds- 


ville, March 15. Mr. Reed had asked 
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$75,000 damages for alleged injury 
to his nursery from smoke and fumes 
from the gob dump at the coal firm's 
mine at Big Run. 

The jury deliberated for only an 
hour and a quarter before returning 
its verdict, ending the trial which 
started March 5 and which was one 
of the longest trials in local court an- 
nals. Considerable time was con- 
sumed in the presentation of highly 
technical and detailed evidence. Be- 
cause of the possible widespread effect 
of the verdict, it was expected that 
the defendant, the Rail & River 
Coal Co., would take the matter to 
the state supreme court in an attempt 
to win a reversal. 


WOMAN INSPECTORS. 


Among the jobs which women 
have filled successfully- when men 
have been called into military service 
is that of nursery inspection and 
entomological work. 

Mrs. Sarah Odell was appointed 
October 1, 1943, in the field service 
for Japanese beetle control and since 
March 1, 1944, has been in charge 
of the New York office of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, at 
641 Washington street. She is be- 
lieved to be the first woman inspec- 
tor, her work covering several coun- 
ties, including New York city. 

In the past year or so a woman 
was added to the New Jersey staff, 
and two were at work last summer 
in the nursery area about Paines- 


ville, O. * 





Nut Propagation 


By W. H. Cummings and T. G. Zarger 


Propagation of nut trees suited to 
the Tennessee valley region has in- 
volved problems that are reflected 
in the cost of stock. Thus an im- 
proved black walnut tree costs sev- 
eral times as much to produce as an 
apple or peach tree. One hundred 
walnuts planted in seedbeds in the 
fall of 1944 require careful handling 
during the time precious nursery 
space is occupied in producing thirty 
to fifty grafted trees ready for plant- 
ing in the spring of 1948. Investiga- 
tions on production of improved nut 
trees have been carried on at the 
TVA nursery at’Norris. 

Significant results with black wal- 
nut were brought out for factors 
of seed size, seed treatment, date of 
seeding, depth, orientation and spac- 
ing in seedbeds. Well filled walnuts 
similar to the Thomas, which aver- 
ages twenty-two nuts per pound with 
a kernel weight of five and four- 
tenths grams, have proved satisfac- 
tory seeds. The nurseryman must give 
attention to seeding practices in or- 
der efficiently to grow strong vigor- 
ous black walnut seedlings suitable 
for graftage. 

Normal nursery practice has in- 
volved seeding in seedbeds that have 
a wire floor, which stops taproot 
growth at about eight inches and 
stimulates fibrous root development. 
Seedlings are lifted, carefully graded 
and lined out in the nursery block 
with the use of a planting machine. 
By another method that has promise 
of eliminating seedbed costs and sav- 
ing one year in the production of 
grafted black walnut trees, nuts are 
lined out directly in the nursery 
block. Here, seeds of high viability 
must be used; taproot development 
must be checked by running a digger 
blade under the seedlings at the end 
of the first growing season, and at- 
tainment of sufficient seedling caliper 
for propagation in the first year is 
essential. 

Methods of propagating black wal- 
nut trees that have proved effective 
at the Norris nursery are cleft graft- 
ing in the spring and patch budding 
in the late summer. Grafting with a 
modified cleft has given an average 
survival of sixty-four per cent for 
Thomas walnuts. To date patch 


Summary of an illustrated talk given 
by W. H. Cummings and T. G. Zarger, of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, at the 
annual meeting of the Tennessee State 
Nurserymen's Association, at Nashville. 


budding of the same variety showed 
average survival of fifty-four per 
cent. Propagation tests at Norris in- 
cluded the use of chip, shield and 
patch budding with different ties in 
the spring; the relation of bud posi- 
tion to graft union in cleft grafting, 
and also bench grafting. In this 
region a combination of cleft graft- 
ing in the spring and patch budding 
in the summer appears desirable for 
nursery practice. Although survival 
of grafted trees has been slightly 
better, patch budding is the pre- 
ferred practice at the Norris nursery 
for various reasons. 

Results with the black walnut ap- 
pear applicable for producing other 
nut trees on the basis of less exten- 
sive experience with pecan, Persian 
walnut, heartnut, butternut, hickory 


and filbert. 





NEW MICHIGAN HEAD. 


Dr. H. B. Tukey, chief in research 
at the New York state agricultural 
experiment station at Geneva and 
professor of pomology at Cornell 
University, will leave next autumn 
to become head of the department 
of horticulture at Michigan State 
College. He will succeed Dr. V. R. 
Gardner, who will relinquish his 
duties as head of the department, 
but will retain the position of direc- 
tor of the Michigan station. 

Dr. Tukey will complete twenty- 
five years of service in New York 
state October 1, having started at the 
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Geneva station as assistant in horti- 
culture in 1920. He has lived at Gen- 
eva continuously except for a year 
of absence at the University of Chi- 
cago while securing his Ph. D. degree. 
His B.S. and M.S. degrees in agri- 
culture were gained at the University 
of Illinois in his native state. 


In that quarter century he has had 
a wide experience in the horticultural 
field and has published much material 
dealing with various phases of re- 
search work, fruit propagation and 
culture, orchard operations and nurs- 
ery problems. He has traveled widely 
in Europe and America, completing a 
25,000-mile survey of experiment sta- 
tions, universities and horticultural 
centers in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico when the war began. 

For years he took an active part 
in nurserymen’s organizations in New 
York state, assuming secretarial duties 
of the Western New York group and 
later of the state-wide organization 
when it was formed. In relinquishing 
those duties last winter, he was named 
an honorary director of the New 
York State Nurserymen’s Association. 

He is an honorary member of the 
New York State Horticultural Society 
and is a member of several scientific 
and professional organizations. He 
has been secretary-treasurer of the 
American Society for Horticultural 
Science and editor of the annual pro- 
ceedings since 1927. He has served 
as horticultural editor for the Rural 
New Yorker since 1923 and is an 
occasional contributor to the Scientific 
Monthly and the American Nursery- 
man. He is coauthor of “Pears of 
New York” and author of “The Pear 
and Its Culture.” 

He has been active in civic affairs 
in Geneva and has served as director 
of the Y.M.C.A., president of the 
Rotary Club, president of the Uni- 
versity Club, member of the advisory 
board of Selective Service and elder 
of the First Presbyterian church. 

He has five children: Loren, first 
lieutenant in the army in France; 
Ronald, corporal in the air forces in 
Europe; Lois, art instructor at Victor 
Central schools; Harold, Jr., age 10, 
and Ann, age 7. 

Mrs. Tukey came to Geneva in 
1932 from Princeton, N. J., where 
she was a member of the faculty of 
Westminster Choir College. She has 
toured Europe and the United States 
with the choir and has sung with 
it at New York and Philadelphia on 
several occasions recently. 

The Tukeys will make their home 
at East Lansing, Mich., thirty-five 
miles from the Davenport-Tukey 
farm, which has been in the family 
since the area was cleared for farming 
a century ago. 
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Meeting Higher Costs of Production 


If it were possible to set down a 
list of rules to follow in answer to 
the question of how to meet higher 
costs, it would be a simple matter, 
but there are many things to take 
into consideration in facing this sub- 
ject. 

Of the nurseries of any state it can 
be said that there are hardly any two 
operating exactly alike. Some are pro- 
ducing for the wholesale trade only; 
others are growing specialized items, 
such as small fruits; some are grow- 
ing ornamentals for the retail trade, 
and still others buy most of their 
material for resale both in pickup 
trade and landscape work. Therefore 
any set of recommendations which 
applies to one group may not neces- 
sarily apply to all nurseries. 

In facing the problem of higher 
costs in the nursery industry, we find 
there are two main items of expense 
which affect all of us. They are (1) 
increased cost of labor for produc- 
tion and marketing and (2) the in- 
creased cost of the major supplies 
used in production and marketing. 


Other than these two major items, 
we have increases in selling expense, 
general administrative expense, gov- 
ernment and state taxes and other 
incidentals. And to these you might 
add adverse weather conditions as 
experienced in the year 1944. 


I do not want to bore you with 
statistics, but if I may present a few 
figures, they will help you to realize 
that some nurserymen are giving se- 
rious thought to the relationship be- 
tween the cost dollar and the selling 
price. 

Reviewing a survey which was 
conducted at the direction of the 
Ohio Nurserymen’s. Association by 
Dr. L. C. Chadwick, of Ohio State 
University, the following results were 
obtained from reports submitted by 
five wholesale nurserymen, five re- 
tail nurserymen and three landscape 
operators. Although these thirteen 
members out of some eighty-eight in 
the total membership of the associa- 
tion constitute a low percentage of 
the membership, they do represent 
approximately sixty per cent of the 
business volume of the Ohio nurs- 
erymen. Therefore the summary gives 
a fairly accurate cross section of the 
industry of the state. 


Total expenses were 91.2 per cent 


Talk by John D. Siebenthaler, of the 
Siebenthaler Nurseries, Dayton, O., before 
the annual meeting of the Indiana Nurs- 
erymen's Association, at La Fayette. 


By John D, Siebenthaler 


of the volume of business. Broken 
down in general groups, they were 
as follows: 
Per cent 

Total cost of all purchases 21. 
Total production labor cost 
Total sales cost 
Total overhead (administrative) 

cost, including office, insurance, 

taxes, 


Percentage of profit on investments.... 4. 

Another set of figures taken from 
an article in the American Nursery- 
man of May 1, 1944, is from the 
books of one of the large wholesale 
firms of the country, which shows 
the seriousness of the situation after 
a review of the past four years of 
operation. These figures appear be- 
low: 


ingenuity and by hard work and long 
hours are we able to meet the situa- 
tion of increased cost in the nursery 
industry today. 


The first solution seems to be the 
raising of prices of the products that 
we sell. However, we find differences 
of opinion concerning the advisability 
of too sharp an increase in prices too 
suddenly. In preparing catalogs for 
next season nurserymen generally 
realize that advances in prices must 
be made to cover the increases in 
costs of labor and material. But there 
is considerable difference of opinion 
as to how much the increase should 
be. The good will of customers is 
always a consideration, and their 
alienation by too steep an increase 


LABOR COST COMPARISON—OVER YEAR 1940 


Per Cent Increase 


1941 


over 1940 


Regular labor 
Extra labor 
Average increase 


1943 1944 
over 1940 over 1940 

32.5 63 

56.6 100 

44.5 81.5 


1942 
over 1940 
19.8 
16.6 
18.2 


MAJOR SUPPLIES COST COMPARISON—OVER YEAR 1940 


Per Cent Increase 


1941 


over 1940 


Moss, sphagnum 


Fuel oil 

Lumber 

Paper, waterproof 

Twine, sisal 
Average increase 


There are other circumstances ex- 
isting in nurseries which should be 
taken into consideration. Much of 
the stock which we are offering for 
sale today was produced with low- 
cost labor during the years of the 
depression and those which followed. 
Many of the plantings made from 
1933 to 1938 were done with the 
anticipation of government business, 
both state and federal. Great quan- 
tities of this stock went begging for 
customers when the government 
agencies ceased buying for highways, 
parks and other public plantings. Con- 
siderable quantities of that stock must 
now be removed with expensive labor 
or, much worse, be left standing to 
occupy valuable land and all the 
while increasing in size which will 
increase the cost of removal at some 
later date. 

Plans for handling such situations 
as they exist today cannot be made 
in advance, but only by using our 


1944 
over 1940 
166 


1943 
over 1940 
166 
172.7 
(No change in price) 
27 


1942 
over 1940 
102.9 
72.7 


42.5 4 
36.9 6 
49 5 
54.1 8 


3 
5 
6 
2 
5 


2. 
3. 
3. 
7. 


in prices is not desired. Those who 
feel that a decided upward revision 
is necessary point to the strong de- 
mand and the apparent willingness of 
the public to pay any prices asked, 
not alone for nursery stock, but for 
any type of commodity. On the other 
hand, we cannot forget the old adage 
that it is just as easy to lose customers 
by high prices as it is to gain custom: 
ers by low prices. 

The nurseryman who finds it neces- 
sary to increase his prices in order 
that he may meet rising costs cer- 
tainly is justified in doing so. The 
public will soon decide whether the 
quality of his material is worth keep- 
ing him in business at the increased 
price level or whether it will go else- 
where. The nurserymen now have a 
golden opportunity to impress the 
public with well grown plants and to 
educate their customers in the proper 
appreciation of such stock, in con- 

{Continued on page 39.] © 
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Plants for the Postwar World 


By L. C. Chadwick 


Part II 


In the first part of this discussion, 
attention was given to the postwar 
market for nursery products, the pos- 
sible change in demand for fruits 
and the importance of considering the 
type of market served in determining 
the production schedule for woody 
ornamentals. I should like at this time 
to propound a few ideas regarding 
the selection, production and use of 
woody plant materials on the basis 
of quality. 

Woody ornamental plants offered 
for sale may be classified in the fol- 
lowing grades: (1) Special specimen 
grade, (2) regular commercial grade 
and (3) cull or low-quality grade. 
These three grades have been com- 
mon in the nursery business and 
probably will continue to be so. There 
always seems to be a certain class 
of buyer that demands poor-quality 
plants because they can be purchased 
at a cheap price. For the sake of the 
beauty of our home landscape and 
for increased satisfaction to the home- 
owner, it is hoped that the increase 
in demand for woody ornamentals in 
the postwar period will be for those 
plants that fall into the first two 
groups. 

Special specimen grade stock may 
be characterized by being A-1 stock 
in all respects. It is superior-quality 
stock, well grown, with good, well 
proportioned tops and roots. It should 
show no injuries of any nature and 
should be typical of the plant type in 

uestion. 


This specimen stock cannot be pro- 
duced in an haphazard fashion. A 
definite production schedule should 
be established and the plants carried 
through this schedule with as little 
deviation as possible. Stock should be 
carefully graded, sorted and trimmed 
before it is planted in the field. Poor, 
weak plants should be sorted out and 
discarded. Both tops and roots should 
be trimmed as much as necessary for 
the species handled. 

Planting should be done at the 
proper time, either during the fall 
or spring. Plants should be afforded 
every chance to become well estab- 
lished before the occurrence of the 
adverse weather conditions of win- 
ter or summer. Spacing of the plants 
should be such that it is adequate for 
the plants and for the market or age 
at which they will be sold. Top and 
root pruning should be done regu- 
larly and according to schedule. The 
pruning or trimming may be heavy 
two years before selling, but limited 





to only the slight trimming neces- 
sary thereafter. Plants should be 
cultivated, irrigated, fertilized and 
mulched to the extent necessary to 
assure the production of high-quality 
stock. It is not advisable to fertilize 
so heavily that abnormal growth is 
produced. Good physical condition of 
the soil is as important as high fer- 
tility in the production of quality 
stock. 

The question may be raised as to 
whether or not the nurseryman can 
afford to go to such expense in the 
production of his plants. Will it pay 
in the end? It is, of course, unreason- 
able to expect that all the nursery 
stock sold could be disposed of at a 
price sufficient to cover the cost of 
production of such high-quality stock 
plus a reasonable profit. But there 
has always been some demand for 
such stock, and with a prosperous 
postwar era this demand will increase. 

Such quality stock is not often 
sold in the common competitive mar- 
ket. It is sold to particular clients, 
who buy on the basis of quality and 
satisfaction and not on price. It is 
used in executing the nursery land- 
scape man’s own landscape jobs 
where the price is quoted on the com- 
pleted job and not on individual 
plants. There is a need for a larger 
amount of high-quality shrubs, trees 
and evergreens, and as soon as labor 
is available nurserymen can well give 
greater attention to such types of 
stock. 


The regular commercial grade may 
well constitute the bulk of the nurs- 
ery stock produced. It should con- 
sist of good plant types and be well 
grown. It will be produced with much 
the same schedule in mind as out- 
lined for the high-quality stock, but 
without the exacting scrutiny neces- 
sary for special specimen stock pro- 
duction. One should start with good 
liners and see that they are well 
planted and spaced. Cultivation and 
trimming may be somewhat less than 
for the specimen stock, but fertiliza- 
tion can be more prevalent in order 
to force the quicker development of 
the plants. 


Commercial-grade stock will be 
used for general home landscape 
planting and for landscaping civic 
areas and should be the type used 
for roadside planting. The greatest 
good would accrue to the greatest 
number of people if the nurseryman 
would strive to raise the quality of 
this regular commercial grade of nurs- 


ery stock. The nurseryman should 
strive to give the client a better plant 
at no increase in cost. 

Cull-grade nursery stock may be 
of two types. It may be plants of 
poor types or it may be poor-quality 
plants of good types. Poor types of 
plants should be discarded and elim- 
inated from the production schedule. 
Poor-quality plants of good types al- 
ways make up a certain proportion 
of the regular commercial grade of 
stock. The extent of this percentage 
is often increased by overproduction 
and lack of proper field management. 
There is now a shortage of nursery 
stock, and propagation should be in- 
creased. In stepping up the propaga- 
tion schedule the manager should use 
all means at his command to aid 
him in estimating the future demand 
for plant types, so that overproduc- 
tion will be avoided. We do not want 
a return of conditions that existed in 
the middle thirties. 

Some of the cull-grade nursery 
stock finding its way to the market 
could be avoided by discarding more 
of this type of stock as it develops 
in the field. The removal of one 
plant so that the two adjoining may 
grow properly is a better practice 
than allowing all three to grow in a 
crowded condition. If the plants are 
evergreen, some of them can be sal- 
vaged for Christmas decorations. 

Cull nursery stock should have no 
place in landscape plantings, but some 
demand for it will develop where 
price is the only consideration. 


Selection of Superior Plants. 


In the postwar period the nursery- 
man can well afford to pay more at- 
tention to the selection of the kinds 
of plants grown. Inferior species and 
varieties should be discarded. Over 
the years there has been a noticeable 
turnover of fruit varieties. As better 
varieties were produced, the inferior 
types were discarded. In the field of 
ornamentals this has not been the 
case. Many new superior species and 
varieties have been introduced, but 
few of the inferior types have been 
eliminated from the catalogs. They 
have continued to be grown, and this 
fact is in no small way responsible 
for low prices. 

The selection of superior plants is 
based upon several characteristics. 
Most important among these are (1) 
durability, (2) hardiness, (3) adapt- 
ability and (4) growth characteristics, 
such as habit of growth and quality 

[Continued on page 41.} 
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BUNTINGS’ NURSERIES, INC. 
SELBYVILLE, DELAWARE 
Telephone Selbyville 2321 


WHOLESALE PRICE LIST *“° 


1945 


r Spring 


All stock listed is in our modern storage cellar, in fine dormant condition. No packing charge when cash ac- 
companies the order. Can make prompt shipments or hold until you are ready. Many of the items offered are very 
scarce. Quotations are f.o.b. Selbyville, subject to prompt acceptance and prior sales. 


APPLE TREES, 2-yr. buds 


Each 10 100 
3-yr., 6 to 7 ft., %-im. cal. and up ........ see eeee 1.00 $9.00 $65.00 
2-yr., 5 to 6 ft., 11/16 to M-im. cal. ........ cee wees 80 7.00 55.00 
2-yr., 4 to 5 ft., 9/16 to 11/16-in. cal. ....... ee eens -70 6.00 45.00 
2-yr., 3to 4 ft.. TIES CO BFROMUM. GOR. cn ccccccccesscs .60 5.00 35.00 
2-yr., 2 to3 ft., 5/16 to 7/16-in. cal. .........0eeees 50 4.00 25.00 

to7 5 to 6 4to5 3to4 2to3 
ft. ft. ft. ft. ft. 
%- 11/16- 9/16- 7/16- 6/16- 
in. in. in. in. in. 
Dbl. Red Delicious ...... ee . 300 800 800 
Grimes Golden ....... 200 50 50 100 
Hysiep Crab ...........-. 100 ees ane one 
I. Red Jonathan ...... ses 100 100 50 
BOONE. ccocccccccceses one een 100 100 
Red Rome Beauty ....... 200 ates os 100 100 
Dbl. Red Stayman ....... 500 400 300 200 300 
Williams Early a eteus 50 ie ae 30 30 
Winter Banana ......... 50 _— ese aoe eos 
Yellow Delicious ........ 300 100 100 150 50 
Yellow Transparent ..... one -on 50 50 50 
Red Astrachan .......... ees 100 “2 a “20 
WEED cceeveescocsecee 100 gee 100 50 50 
MULTIPLE APPLE TREES 
Each 10 100 
200 4-N-1 trees, 11/16-in. cal. ........cceceseces $1.10 $10.00 $90.00 
100 4-N-1 trees, 9/16-in. cal. .......ccccccccses 1.00 9.00 80.00 
40 4-N-ltrees, 7/16-in. cal. ........sceeceees 90 8.00 70.00 
30 3-N-1 trees, 11/16-in. cal. ......... cece eeeee 90 8.00 70.00 
200 3-N-1 trees, 9/16-in. cal. .......cceeeeccees .80 7.00 60.00 
150 3-N-l trees, 7/16-im. cal. 2.2... eeeeeeeeee -70 6.00 50.00 
200 2-N-ltrees, 9/16-in. cal. 2.2... ...eceeeceeee -70 6.00 50.00 
200 2-N-l trees, 7/16-in. cal. 2.2.2... eeeeeeeeee .60 5.00 40.00 
PLUM TREES 
Each 10 100 
3 to 4 ft., 7/16 to 9/16-in. cal.............. $0.90 $8.00 gene 
2 to 3 ft., 5/16 to 7/16-in. cal..........e0e8 80 7.00 $45.00 
2 to 3 ft 146 te G/1G-im. Cal... ..ccccscccces 65 5.50 35.00 
3 to 4 ft. 2 to 3 ft. 2 to 3 ft. 
7/16-in. 6/16-in. \%-in 
Wetbemer occ cece ccccccceses sae 75 100 
GOREN BOUMO .cccccscccccecece oes 60 130 
Shropshire Damson ........... 40 70 40 
Abundance ............-s+005: 30 200 300 
BD aceeessereeceoveseone 20 30 40 
OT rrr rrr eee was 20 100 
German Prune ...........+.++> es 400 


CHERRY TREES 


3 to 4 ft., 7/16 to 9/16-in. 
2 to 3 te 56/16 to 7/16-in. 
2to 3 ft., 1/4 to 5/16-in. d 
3 to 4 ft. 2 to 3 ft. 
7/16-in. 56/16-in. 
Montmorency ..........+s055 ese 600 
tarly Richmond ...........-- 30 60 
English Morello .............+. 30 40 
Golmidt’s Big. .......cccccees 20 200 
Black Tartarian ............. 400 





MISCELLANEOUS a — ROOTS 








100 250 1000 
5,000 Lucretia Dewberry, No. 1 tips . 90.50 si. 10 $4.00 $ 9.75 $30.00 
3,006 St _-eapeneeyts 
BE UE ccdcaaeececoccoccns 90 2.00 7.50 17.50 60.00 
3,000 me 4. "Boyecuberry, 
Se ME nn 06s4 eeasenes 1.00 2.40 9.00 20.00 75.00 
2,000 Blowers Blackberry, No.2 R.C. . .75 1.75 6.00 13.75 50.00 
1,000 Eldorado Blackberry, No.1 R.C. .85 2.00 7.00 16.00 57.50 
1,000 Eldorado Blackberry, No. 2 R.C. .75 1.75 6.00 13.75 .00 
1.000 Alfred Blackberry, No. 1 R.C... .85 2.00 7.00 16.00 57.50 
1,000 Alfred Blackberry, No. 2 R.C. -%5 1.75 6.00 13.75 50.00 
5,000 Cumberland Raspberry, No. 1.. 85 2.00 7.00 16.00 60.00 
1,000 Newburg Raspberry, No. 1...... 85 2.00 7.00 16.00 60.00 
3,000 St. Raspberry, No. 1...... 85 2.00 7.00 16.00 60.00 
2,000 Latham Ras ery, No. 1.....0. 85 2.00 7.00 16.00 60.00 
1,000 Taylor Ras wry, No. 1........ 85 2.00 7.00 16.00 60.00 
1,000 — 8 ry, 
Sc ethtahene eahedee eee et 95 2.25 8.00 17.50 65.00 
10,000 Washington fscanages, 
S-7T- i csaugeabectecounes - 1.50 5.00 10.00 35.00 
150,000 W: ington ‘Asparaaas, 
Bg ME cpecccccccceecses -15 2.50 5.00 14.00 
3,000 mene saa, No. 1 sets....... 1.00 3.50 7.50 25.00 
10,000 Victoria Rhubarb, 
% to M-in. cal...........005. --- 100 3.50 7.50 25.00 
15,000 Wi Rhu . 
% to %-in. cal..........000s 1.30 4.50 10.00 35.00 
5,000 Vi . 
% to 1-in. cal....... eecceceee © 1.75 6.00 13.50 45.00 


100 


2000 


4500 
2500 


400 


5000 


GRAPEVINES 
Each 10 
Rete, Whaakk, Sept... We. 8 ccccdcccccsccccese 30 $2.50 
Beeem, Bleek, Lew, MO. 2 ..cccccccccccccccess -25 2.00 
Brighton, red,'2-yr., NO. 1... 2.65. e eee eeeees 30 2.50 
Se, ED occ cccececceoeaces -25 2.00 
Fredonia, black, 2-yr., No.1 ..........+s008% 30 2.50 
Moore’s Diamond, white, 2-yr., No. 1 ....... 30 2.50 
Niagara, white, 2-yr., No.1 ........-..0e0005 30 8 2.50 
Niagara, white, 1-yr., BR cocccceccescovcse 25 2.00 
Portiand, white, 2-yr., NO. 1 .......sseeceees .30 2.50 
Portland, white, l-yr., NO. 1 .......00sceeeee 25 2.00 


FLOWERING SHRUBS 


Buddleia farquhari, 3 to 4 ft. 
Buddleia Ile de France, 3 to 4 ft. 
Cydonia japonica, 18 to 24 ins. 
Cydonia japonica, 12 to 18 ins. 
Forsythia intermedia, 2 to 3 ft. 
Forsythia intermedia, 18 to 24 ins. 
Forsythia viridissima, 3 to 4 ft. 
Forsythia viridissima, 2 to 3 ft. 
Forsythia viridissima, 18 to 24 ins. 
Hibiscus syriacus, pink, 2 to 3 ft. 

Hibiscus syriacus, purple, 3 to 4 ft. 
Hydrangea P. G., 2 to 3 ft. 
Sym phoricarpos vulgaris, 2to3ft. .... 
Symphoricarpos vulgaris, 18 to 24 ins. ... 
Symphoricarpos vulgaris, 12 to 18 ins. 


Clematis paniculata, 2-yr., No. 1 
Clematis jackmani, 2-yr., No. 1 
Clematis Ramona, 2-yr., No. 1 
Clematis henryi. 2-yr., No. 1 
Clematis Mme. Ed. Andre, 2-yr., med. 
Lonicera halliana, 2-yr., No. 1 
Lonicera halliana, 2-yr., med. 
Polygonum auberti, 2-yr., 


HEDGE PLANTS 


Berberis thunbersgl, 
Berberis thunbergi, 
Berberis thunbergi, 
Berberis thunbergi, 
Redleaf Barberry, 

Redleaf Barberry, 1 
Redleaf Barberry, 1 
Redleaf Barberry, 2 
California Privet, 4 
California Privet, 3 to 
Golden Privet, 2 to 3 ft. 
Golden Privet, 18 to 24 ins. 
Golden Privet, 12 to 18 ins. 
Golden Privet, 6 to 12 ins. 


CANNAS, 3 to 5-eye tubers 


President, woe. 
I . - nc tnn6ngns 460666006 sedeeneseusinn 
Red King + RE red 
Yellow King Humbert, yellow 
Wintzers Colossal, red 
Kate Gray, orange 
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SHADE AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 










10 
Acer Silver Maple, 14to16ft. ...... $25.00 
DMC, cicesuecegedveusest 9.00 
ete sictasenesetenaant 7.50 
en Sicccs essen sewnesd 6.50 
i . vc cecesseseoteant 5.50 
i. cctcsegesudcaden 4.50 
ES See 9.00 
Pink-flowering Peach, 5 to 6 ft. ...... 2.6.6.0 eee es 7.50 
Pink-flowering Peach, 3 to 4 ft. .... 2... 6. cece uee 5.50 
Pink-flowering Peach, 2 to 3 ft. .... 2.2.5. -seeeeee 4.50 
Bechtels Flowering Crab, 7 to 8 ft. ...........6555 20.00 
Bechtels Flowering Crab, 6 to 7 ft. .... 2... 6.66555 17.50 
Bechtels Flowering Crab, 2 to 3 ft. ........6..0665 5.50 
Bechtels Flowering Crab, 1% to 2 ft. ............. 4.50 
Prunus Othello, Purpleleaf Plum, 6 to7ft. ....... 8.50 
Prunus Othello, Purpleleaf Plum, 5 to6ft. ....... 7.50 
Prunus Othello, Purpleleaf Plum, 4to6ft. ....... 5.50 
Prunus Othello, Purpleleaf Plum, 3to4ft. ....... 4.50 
Prunus Othello, Purpleleaf Plum, 2to3ft. ....... 3.50 
i a ee... cc oeeseseseens 5.00 
Lombardy Poplar, Sto l0 ft. .........c..ceeeeees 5.50 
Lombardy Poplar, 10 to 12 ft. ........ssecececces 8.00 
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Some Plants You Should Know 


I suspect there is no perfect plant 
Even the best of them reveal some 
shortcomings when they are exam- 
ined closely. And even the excellent 
Iris dichotoma, with a constitution 
of iron, an ease of culture that is 
almost foolproof and a blooming sea- 
son that covers the late summer, has 
its faults. Perhaps the worst one is 
fleeting flowers, but that is partly 
overcome by the number of indi- 
vidual blooms which each much 
branched stem is able to produce over 
the six weeks or more of the flower- 
ing period. Another fault found by 
some gardeners is the rather indis- 
tinct gray-blue color of many of the 
flowers. That may be corrected, how- 
ever, by color selection of seedlings, 
for the species varies from creamy- 
white (pure white is an albino form), 
through bluish shades to violet and 
purple. Another fault sometimes men- 
tioned, short life, must be brought 
on by cultural conditions, because we 
never have experienced anything of 
the kind in our light sandy soil in 
northern Michigan. In fact, we have 
clumps here which are at least 15 
years old, This is a splendid plant for 
the neighborhood grower, blooming 
quickly from seeds and moving with 
ease at any time of the year. Being 
almost foolproof in the garden, it is 
also a satisfying plant to sell. 

Clematis Alpina. 

I long thought that Clematis 
alpina, the earliest-flowering of the 
hardy clematis species that I know, 
was difficult of cultivation. The fault, 
I suspect, was in taking William Rob- 
inson too literally when he recom- 
mended a peaty soil for the plant. If 
he did not mean a sweet peat, it 
probably was a slip of the pen, for 
the plant will not do a thing for me 
in an acid soil; on the other hand, 
given a limed soil and part shade, as 
in the shrub border, it makes its 4- 
foot growths and produces in May a 
generous number of its fragile 
4-parted, nodding lilac-blue flowers. 
It is then a most pleasing plant to 
have clinging to a low shrub or trail- 
ing over large rocks in rough parts 
of the garden. It may be grown from 
seeds by the patient (it has been 
notoriously slow with me), and it may 
also be grafted, preferably on C. 
viticella stocks, I believe, though I 
have never propagated it that way. 


A Noble Globe Thistle. 
One of my favorite landscape 
plants, whether it is for masses at 


By C. W. Wood 


the back of the border or where an 
accent spire of six or seven feet is 
needed, is the globe thistle, Echinops 
sphaerocephalus. As most growers 
are likely familiar with it, I shall not 
take space to dwell upon it, but I 
am going to risk criticism by men- 
tioning its form albidus, even though 
it seems not readily available. As a 
matter of fact, I have not seen it or 
seen it listed for several years, and 
this note is written with the hope 
that it may bring out a source for 
seeds. Take the stately stature of the 
type, change its blue leaves, stems 
and flowery heads to silvery-green, al- 
most white in some specimens, and 
you have an attention-arresting plant 
—one that you could sell, even 
though it is a biennial. 


Aethionema Warley Rose. 


Aethionema Warley Rose con- 
tinues to be one of our favorite small 
plants. Judged from every angle, it 
is one of the best of the Persian 
candytufts for local sales. It is not, 
according to my peculiar way of 
looking at these matters, the most 
beautiful of the race, lacking some 
of the “gentle and compelling charm” 
found in the blue-gray foliage of A. 
cordifolium (which seems more often 
than not sold as Iberis jecunda), A. 
grandiflorum, A. pulchellum and A. 
schistosum. It cannot be denied, 
though, that Warley Rose is a comely 
plant in its 4-inch to 6-inch shrub- 


like growth and clusters of rose-pink 
flowers, for all the world like a minia- 
ture rose daphne. And it does sell! 
Contrary to what the seed catalogs 
say, this is a plant that cannot be re- 
produced from seeds. Fortunately, 
however, it and others of its kind 
grow readily from cuttings made of 
the new growths which follow the 
flowering period. 
Salvia Jurisici. 

There is a constant demand from 
gardeners for a low-growing, hardy 
perennial which is capable of pro- 
ducing blue or near-blue flowers in 
summer. One of the plants used here 
to answer that call has been Salvia 
jurisici. It is true, of course, that as 
usually handled it is a June bloomer. 
That is when it is the most colorful, 
to be sure, for then it wreathes itself 
in lavender to violet flowers, but 
here, at least, it continues to give 
color throughout most of the summer 
if the flower stems are cut off just 
as soon as it is through blooming 
and it is given an occasional watering 
during hot dry weather. It is a really 
important plant, in my estimation, 
for a number of special garden roles 
—for an edging plant, for groups 
at the front of the border, where a 
plant of nine inches to a foot would 
be in keeping, and for the decora- 
tion of rock gardens. Like other 
sages, it comes readily from seeds, 
and selected forms (it varies some- 





Taxus cuspidata, spreading 


Taxus hicksi, upright 


Taxus Cuspidata, spreading 


Taxus hicksi, upright 


Taxus hatfieldi 


Taxus intermedia 


Taxus repandens 
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LINING-OUT STOCK — 


rr a Oe ON oon evaswaccescsccwentan $25.00 


l-yr., tpl. cuttings, 6 to 9 ins..... 
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Division of Seabrook Farms 


= Per 10 Per 100 

; paulanioeaaas sewn $15.00 $125.00 
SOE ee 20.00 175.00 
sas ifeb ities cscs nance ele eae 25.00 225.00 
piste wath litalesactt hiaalaaenaie 15.00 125.00 
ONT i aegeen ee oP 20.00 175.00 
SEPT REDE Pe eT eRe a ees 15.00 125.00 
Cs ahd ee ees 20.00 175.00 
Oa A ee 25.00 225.00 
eae EP ey ae 15.00 125.00 
Re enon eee | 20.00 175.00 


BARE 
ROOT 
Per 100 Per 1000 
$200.00 
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what in color and size of flower) may 
be grown from cuttings. 


Oregon Sunshine. 


Oregon sunshine, or simply the 
sunshine plant, Eriophyllum caespito- 
sum, which received not a little pub- 
licity in seed and plant lists a few 
years ago and now seems to have 
disappeared from all except a few 
catalogs, deserves a better fate from 
the hands of horticulturists. It may 
be that gardeners did not have a fair 
chance in their trials of the plant, for 
even some nurserymen did not fully 
understand its cultural needs. For in- 
stance, I read in one catalog that 
the plant did well in almost any soil, 
when in fact it would do nothing of 
the kind. It may be that it would 
persist in a heavy clay soil if planted 
on a level surface, but I should not 
expect it to do so. On the other hand, 
give it a light soil on a well drained 
slope or in a sunny wall and its sil- 
vered rosettes and inch-wide golden 
suns, on stems a foot or more tall, 
will tell one why it is called Oregon 
sunshine. Under these conditions, it 
is quite indestructible. An experiment 
made here with the plant may hold a 
clue to the poor performance reported 
by some growers. About half of the 
plants from a sowing made several 
years ago were put in the rich soil 
of a coldframe, where they grew up 
to eighteen inches in height and were 
rather lank, gawky specimens, lacking 
most of the charm of a well grown 
specimen; the other plants were put 
in a lean sandy soil on a south slope 
of the rock garden, and there they 
grew not over, a foot tall, most of 
them not over eight inches. The sil- 
ver foliage was intensified by the 
starvation diet, and the compactness 
of growth further added to its charms. 


Two Good Thoroughworts. 


I have tried to reconcile my en- 
thusiasm for Eupatorium aromaticum 
and its variety melisoides (sometimes 
known as E. fraseri) with their almost 
entire absence from gardens and nurs- 
eries by telling myself that my love 
for native plants is the solution, but 
that does not answer all the points 
in the situation. I am glad, then, to 
call attention to them in this series 
and hope that my enthusiasm may 
at least be mildly contagious. The 
specific name is not exactly descrip- 
tive, according to my nose, neither 
plant being appreciably aromatic. 
They are, nevertheless, good plants 
both for ‘landscape use and for cut 
flower purposes, blooming over the 
long period from August to October, 
or until stopped by frost. The flowers 
are white in terminal heads. Judged 
by looks alone, they are perhaps a 
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SURPLUS LIST 


Small Fruits 


Per 100 Per 1000 


1000 Beta Grape, 2-yr.,No.1 ....... 
400 Concord Grape, 2-yr., No. | ; , 15.00 
4500 Cumberland Raspberry. No. | - sae weee ce 


Flowering Crabs 


ee ee occured ennentbbearecnenndes 50 
ES ER Tr ee Ere ae 7.50 
Ns  ieewe tanec weous ceewehabuein 6.50 
re nn cs uae pawn wh eee weneleNn edo’ 7.50 
oo acon dantieeeakwenteaneen wNeeenn 6.50 
nn insncevawcasmeues an aiih pone ee wears 7.50 
20 Flecibunda purpurea. 4 to S ft. .... 2... cece cece ceccee 6.50 


195 Paesibendia purperee, Sto Git. . .. .. 2 nc cccccccccccscees 7.50 
oe co et awe eaennel 6.50 


Shrubs 


Fenda ae eet s bea $15.00 $135.00 


Per 10 Per 100 
$6. 


$70.00 
70.00 


70.00 


24,000 Caragana arborescens, 9 to 12 ins., sdlg., $8.00 per 1000. 
Per 10 Per 100 


350 Box Barberry (minor), 15 to 18ins. ................0000e $1.80 
ey LG, b,c ccecuseswetenseatdeweenenes 2.80 


EE, oi ine cnsensitbbadvavadsreaeate 3.40 
sud vo eedaecadabaraceus eee 4.50 
160 Bueomyunus clatus, 2 toS ft. ... 2. ccc cece ccc cccececcces 6.50 
I Re oo iis is dckonwnnasedeshiowbeewes 2.80 
on i racccvkcecctasssectsnivewans 3.20 
150 Forsythia suspensa, 2to3 ft. .......... 0. cece cece eee es 2.80 
100 Forsythia suspensa, 3 to4 ft. 2... 2... eee ee eee eee 3.50 
100 Forsythia spectabilis, 3 to 4 ft. .... 2.2... ccc ee eee 3.20 
160 Forsythia spectabilis, 4 to 5 ft. 2.0... eee 4.00 
100 Honeysuckle, bella albida, 2 to 3 ft. ...............0.005, 2.20 
230 Honeysuckle, bella albida, 3 to 4 ft. .... 2.2.0... 6. cece ee, 2.80 
70 Honeysuckle, maacki, 18 to 24 ins. .................0000s 2.20 
400 Honeysuckle, maacki. 2 to 3 ft... 2.2... eee eee eee eee 2.80 
140 Lilac, Common Purple, 18 to 24ins. .............-..00- 2.00 
600 Lilec. Common Purple, 2 to 3 ft. . 2.2... ccc cc cece cccccces 2.50 
ee LS | a 2.50 
I, nnn s vce cavnsscdccucscsscesneda 2.20 
REE Oe eT eT 2.80 
1100 Philadelphus lemoinei, 2 to 3 ft. ........... 6... ce eee eee 2.50 
220 Philadelphus lemoinei, 3 to 4 ft. ..................-0005. 3.20 
230 Physocarpus opulifolius, 3 to 4 ft. .... 2.6... eee eee 2.50 
310 Physocarpus opulifolius, 4 to Sft. ..................2008. 3.00 
Oe BO. cvnccsseveseswauseecessseesen 1.40 
ss ov veckeeae eae eeehwunaeeeie 2.00 
on inci s cenetSeaneensccneneuees 2.80 
EOD, ios evnie sc ccesenscennccnsicesess 3.50 
250 Spiraea sorbifolia, 18 to24 ins. ............... 000.0 cee 1.80 
ee Ue nos. ccccvesccndvccunveuceness 3.00 
240 Symphoricarpos vilgaris, 18 to 24ins. .................. 1.40 
470 Symphoricarpos vulgaris, 2 to3ft. ................. co. ae 


350 Symphoricarpos vulgaris, 3 to 4 ft. ..... 2.2... 6 eee. 2.20 
1160 Virburnum dentatum, 2 to Sit. .... 2.0... ce cee ees 2.40 
630 Virburnum dentatum, 3 to 4 ft. .... 2.0... ee eee 3.20 
150 Viburnum opulus, 18 to 24 ins. .................. 0000 eeee 2.20 
200 Viburnum opulus. 3 to 4 ft. . 0.0.0... ccc ccc eee eeee 3.50 


$16.00 
25.00 


JEWELL NURSERIES, INC. 


Pouch 17 
Lake City, 
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little less desirable than the white 
snakeroot, E. articaefolium, but their 
ability to thrive and give a good 
account of themselves in dry poor 
soil is greatly in their favor with a 
host of gardeners. These thorough- 
worts are so easily and rapidly in- 
creased by division of the stools that 
other means of propagation are sel- 
dom needed. 


Phlox Adsurgens. 


Of western phloxes, P. adsurgens 
looks the easiest and is one of the 
most trying. Several years ago, judg- 
ing from short experience here, I 
recommended the plant in this de- 
partment of the American Nursery- 
man, thinking that it would give lit- 
tle trouble to anyone. Imagine my 
surprise when two or three readers 
wrote later that the plant was hard 
to handle in their section of the east. 
It dawned on me at once that I had 
accidentally hit upon the sum of its 
needs—an acid leafy soil in part shade 
with plenty of moisture before and 
during its blooming season; so I ex- 
perimented with it in various other 
exposures and soils. The results of 
those trials have convinced me that 
the growing conditions named before 
should make the plant contented with 
most eastern regions which are not 
too hot. There is something so un- 
predictable about its behavior, how- 
ever, that one cannot be sure how 
it will react until it is given several 
trials. Some western writer (I think 
it was Lester Rowntree) records that 
the plant will have none of them and 
their treatment. When it is contented 
with its conditions, there is no lovelier 
phlox, especially if its best colors 
are selected. My favorite color in this 
plant is bright salmon, though I can 
also get enthusiastic about the pale 
pinks. In fact, I have never seen an 
adsurgens flower that was not charm- 
ing. All have white centers and flecks 
of bright pink where the two colors 
meet. If you have a flair for experi- 
mentation, it might pay you to give 
Phlox adsurgens a little of your time; 
certainly, it would if the plant re- 
acted pleasantly to your climate. 


Asclepias Cordifolia. 


The milkweeds are not, as a gen- 
eral rule, very exciting in the role 
of garden ornaments. There are rea- 
sons, therefore, why the plants are 
seldom seen in gardens. But like most 
other plant families, there are excep- 
tions to the rule. The butterfly weed, 
Asclepias tuberosa, is a case in point. 
And the Pacific coast species, A. 
cordifolia, is another, though the lat- 
ter is not sufficiently known to have 
made an impression on gardeners. As 
plants or seeds are usually available 





from California dealers, it is included 
here with the hope that eastern grow- 
ers may give it a trial. They will find, 
among other things, a plant of defi- 
nite charm when foliage alone is 
considered. There we find large clasp- 
ing leaves of gray-green with rosy 
veins on stems fifteen to eighteen 
inches in height. The reddish stems 
(at least reddish on the sunward side) 
add their bit to the colorful picture, 
and then when they hang out wine- 
colored flowers with white to pink- 
ish-white hoods, a pleasing plant is 
the result. The floras tell us it grows 
on rocky slopes, sometimes in full 
sun and at others in part shade along 
the edges of woodland areas. Here it 
did best in full sun in our ordinary 
light sand with a fair humus content. 
It is not difficult in any case and 
proved quite hardy here. 


Eriogonum. 


There are so many eriogonums and 
their names are so confused that I am 
rather at a loss as to what to say and 
how to say it. But something definite 
should be said about the genus be- 
cause it holds so much of beauty and 
usefulness, all of it quite unknown 
to gardeners. There is no reason, so 
far as I have been able to find from 
a long acquaintance with the genus, 
why this condition should prevail. 
There are a few tender kinds (the 
southern California species), to be 
sure, but for the most part they are 
hardy and endurable plants, laughing 
at cold, heat and drought. For ex- 
ample, let us examine Eriogonum 
nudum sulphureum from dry sunny 
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places in the northwest. Give it the 
driest, hottest place you can find 
and watch it cover the ground with 
pretty, dark green leaves from which 
will spring slender stems to two feet 
or more in height, ending in grace- 
ful sprays of light to bright yellow 
flowers. Or for a real giant, try the 
6-foot E. giganteum (not reliably 
hardy here). Going to the other ex- 
treme, select an alpine species, like 
the 4-inch E. sphaerocephalum, with 
its pale yellow flowers over mats of 
downy white leaves, or the bright 
yellow E. caespitosum. The books tell 
us there are 140 species of eriogonum, 
all in western America; so one has a 
large field to choose from. And if 
my experience is a good basis for 
judgment, it is safe to say that you 
will not be disappointed by many. 
They grow quite readily from fresh 
seeds, preferably sown outdoors in 
autumn; many may be grown from 
divisions and perhaps from cuttings. 





COVER ILLUSTRATION. 
Pueraria Thunbergiana. 


Pueraria thunbergiana, the Kudzu 
bean or Kudzu vine, is a vigorous- 
growing vine that climbs by the 
twining of its stems. The plant is 
not fully hardy in the north and con- 
sequently often freezes to the ground. 
In spite of this, the growth from the 
roots is quite rapid in the spring, and 
the stems may attain a length of as 
much as fifty feet in a single season. 
The Kudzu bean is a native of China 
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and Japan and has been in cultiva- 
tion for a long time. 


The leaves are three-foliolate and 
bear large spikes. The leaflets are 
of various shapes, but usually lobed, 
although entire forms are not un- 
common. The leaflets are large, often 
as much as seven inches in length, 
and are dark green above and some- 
what woolly underneath. The large 
leaflets are borne abundantly and 
consequently give a heavy shade. 


Since the flowers are produced on 
the old wood, it is not often that 
the flowers add to the landscape value 
of this plant in the north. In the 
south, where the stems are hardy 
and do not die down, purple pea- 
shaped flowers are produced in axil- 
lary spikes in late July or August. 
The fruit is a large flat pod. 

The Kudzu bean does not seem to 
be particular as to soil type. It pos- 
sibly prefers an alkaline or slightly 
acid, heavy soil. Plants have been 
seen growing vigorously, however, on 
well drained sandy types of soils. 
There are no serious pests of this 
vine. 

The Kudzu bean can be propa- 
gated in a number of ways. First 
of all, it can be propagated from 
seeds, and if the seeds are started 
in a greenhouse or enclosed struc- 
ture in March and planted out after 
the danger of frost is over, the plants 
will frequently make as much as fif- 
teen feet of growth that year. This 
vine can also be propagated by cut- 
tings taken in August. In taking 
cuttings, make them about three 
inches long and place them in the 
rooting medium so that the leaves are 
close to the rooting surface. Another 
method that may be followed in 
propagating this plant is layering, 
which can be done in late summer. 

Even though the Kudzu bean 
freezes to the ground in the north, 
the roots are usually hardy, and as 
mentioned above, the plant makes 
vigorous growth from the roots. Be- 
cause of this rapid growth, the Kudzu 
bean is useful for covering arbors 
and porches where a dense shade or 
screen is desired. Because of its ram- 
pant growth, however, one should 
be sure that it does not become too 
large for the situation in which it is 


used. E. Sa 





W. W. SMITH is developing a 
small nursery in connection with the 
new tree service business he is start- 
ing at Dayton, O. He will grow 
shade trees and ornamental ever- 
greens and possibly nut trees. The 
nursery will be located northwest of 
Dayton on route 49. 
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BERRY PLANTS 


GARDEN ROOTS 
IN STORAGE IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


CURRANTS Per10 Per 100 
Cherry, l-yr., No. | $1.80 $15.00 
Red Lake, |-yr., No. | 2.15 18.00 
Wilder, 1-yr., No. | 1.80 15.00 
GRAPES 
Western New York-grown 
Catawba, |-yr., No. | $1.80 $15.00 
Concord, l-yr., No. 2 1.00 8.00 
Fredonia, |-yr., No. | . 1.80 15.00 
Moore’s Early, |-yr., No. | 1.80 15.00 
Niagara, 2-yr., No. 1 . 2.00 18.00 
RASPBERRIES Per 100 Per 1000 
Cumberland, black, tips $6.00 $50.00 
Sunrise, red, suckers . 7.50 65.00 
Van Fleet, red, suckers 7.50 65.00 
Washington, red, everbearing 6.00 $0.00 
BLACKBERRIES 

Early Harvest, No. | $5.00 
Early Harvest, No. 2 . 4.00 $35.00 
Eldorado, No. 2 4.00 35.00 

MISCELLANEOUS BERRIES 
Boysenberries . $7.50 $65.00 
Boysenberries, thornless 8.50 75.00 
ASPARAGUS 
Washington, 2-yr. $2.50 $20.00 
Washington, |-yr , 1.75 15.00 
RHUBARB 

MacDonald, divisions $35.00 $300.00 
Ruby Red, divisions 35.00 300.00 


Victoria, whole roots, 1/2 to ¥g-in. cal. ee 35.00 


THE WILLIS NURSERY Co. 


Ottawa, Kansas 





Mention The American Nurseryman when you write. 








SURPLUS LIST 


1000 Family Combination Apple Tree—Four varieties, $1.00 each. 


Per 100 
1000 2-yr., 11/16-in., Yellow Delicious Apples $55.00 
2000 2-yr., 9/16-in., Yellow Delicious Apples 45.00 
500 2-yr., 11/16-in., Stayman Winesap Apples .. 55.00 
500 2-yr., 9/16-in., Stayman Winesap Apples .. 45.00 
1600 l-yr., 7/16-in., Black Tartarian Sweet Cherry ...... .. 50.00 
3300 l-yr., 7/16-in., Napoleon Sweet Cherry ... 50.00 
1200 l-yr., 7/16-in., Schmidt Big Sweet Cherry .. 50.00 
1550 l-yr., 7/16-in., Windsor Sweet Cherry ............. . 50.00 
15,000 Boysenberry Tips, $60.00 per 1000. 
2,000 2-yr., 9 to 16 ins., Barberry Thunbergi Seedlings, $35.00 per 100. 


5,000 2-yr., 12 to 18 ins., Barberry Thunbergi Seedlings, $50.00 per 1000. 


The above are offered F.O.B. Newark, N. Y., boxing at cost, 
subject to prior sale, and immediate shipment from storage. 


C. W. STUART & CO., INC. 


Newark, New York 
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Cover Crops 


Cover crops are used to rest over- 
worked land, clear it of bad weeds, 
such as dog grass or witch grass, and 
build up the fertility of our soil. 

Naturally, we realize that you can- 
not substitute a cover crop for good 
old barnyard manure, but where 
nurserymen have to rely on commer- 
cial fertilizers, becduse they cannot 
get manure, cover crops are of great 
value to build up humus in the soil. 

If you have any vacant land which 
is not fit to plant, you may start in 
late April by putting in a crop of 
oats. If the ground is poor and run- 
down, it is well to harrow in some 
commercial fertilizer before sowing 
the oats in order to insure a good 
crop. The oats will grow about three 
feet high and should be ready to 
plow under about the middle or lat- 
ter part of June. They should be 
plowed under just before they start 
to show the grains. 

In order to turn under such a tall 
crop you can plow only one way. 
Either plow toward the center of 
your block or plow from the center 
out. If you have only narrow blocks, 
it is best to take two blocks at a 
time and plow one up and the other 
down. If you do not follow this 
method of plowing, the crop material 
may bunch up and create difficulty 
in turning it under. 

After the oats have been plowed 
under, follow with a crop of buck- 
wheat, which, under ordinary weath- 
er conditions, is a 30-day crop, grow- 
ing about two to two and one-half 
feet tall and on occasions taller, de- 
pending upon the fertility of the soil. 
In approximately thirty days the 
buckwheat should be in full bloom 
and should be plowed under before 
the seeds get a chance to set. This is 
followed with another crop of buck- 
wheat during August, which will be 
ready to plow under in the first part 
of September. As the nights become 
cool in September, no more buck- 
wheat is recommended, and we shift 
to the planting of winter rye, which 
is excellent, not only for humus, but 
also to prevent winter soil erosion, 
especially of sloping or hilly land. 

The rye will grow rapidly and con- 
tinue to grow all fall until hard frosts 
hit it, after which it will remain dor- 
mant during the winter months, but 
will spring up rapidly as soon as the 
winter frosts leave the ground. 





Talk by Case Hoogendoorn, Newport, 
R. I, before the New England Nursery- 
men's Association, at Boston. 
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and Their Successful Use 


By Case Hoogendoorn 


When the rye becomes twelve to 
fifteen inches tall it should be plowed 
under. This will probably occur the 
latter part of April, depending upon 
your locality. If you allow your rye 
to grow taller than the fifteen inches 
stipulated, you will only take out of 
your soil more than you are trying to 
put into it. Naturally, the taller the 
rye is allowed to grow, the harder 
the stalks become, losing much of 
the humus quality, until it becomes 
straw and difficult to plow under. 


It has been my experience that if 
I plowed the rye under just previous 
to planting, it was just as hard to 
set out small stock in that ground 
as in a piece of sod ground. There- 
fore I have adopted the plan of plant- 
ing my rye thickly in September and 
then plowing it under in November, 
disk-harrowing the ground and allow- 
ing it to remain until spring, when 
it was again plowed. This plan pro- 
duced good mellow soil, with the 
rye well rotted and not interfering 
with planting. Naturally this plan 
could not be followed on hilly or 
sloping land, as you would suffer 
severe erosion. 


Even though we use cover crops, 
we still use manure also to keep up 
the fertility of the land. 


I have tried Sudan grass for cover 
cropping during the summer months, 


and while it grew four to five feet 
tall and took two to three months 
to make its growth, I did not think 
much of it, because by the time it 
was ready to plow under it had turned 
yellow and showed that it was taking 
more out of the soil than it was 
putting there. 

I like to plow my ground as often 
as possible while the chance presents 
itself. I am a firm believer in stirring 
up the soil, especially on old blocks. 
I believe it helps to get the sun and 
the air into the soil and aerate it 
properly. At the same time I add 
an application of lime to help the 
sweetening process along. 

I have taken old weedy blocks 
which were cleared in early fall, say 
October, and plowed and harrowed 
them three or four times before win- 
ter set in. Each time you do this 
and pass a smoothing harrow over 
the land you eliminate a good many 
weeds and roots. 

As soon as spring rolls around 
again you can repeat the entire proc- 
ess, unless you feel that the one year’s 
crops are sufficient to build up the 
soil to your requirements. 


One other thing which I have 
noted is that, while we were planting 
during the spring and summer 
months, the land which had been 
plowed before ‘winter and again in 





Forsythia fortunei 


Abelia grandiflora 
Cherry Laurel 


write for our Spring Trade List. 


J. R. Boyd, Pres. 





SURPLUS LIST 


We have a few thousand APPLE, assorted varieties and grades. 
l-yr. whips, 18 ins. to 5 ft. 


Also JUNE BUD PEACH, assorted varieties and grades. 
12 ins. to 9/16 to 11/16-in., 3 ft. and up. 


Can also furnish the following HARDWOOD CUTTINGS 
Deutzia, Pride of Rochester 


Intermedia Lonicera fragrantissima 
Privet, Amur River North 


LINING-OUT EVERGREENS 


All nice, clean stock. Wire or write for quotations. See our 3-page 
advertisement in the February 15 issue of the American Nurseryman, or 


FOREST NURSERY CoO., INC. 


Juniperus pfitzeriana 
Canadian Hemlock 


McMinnville, Tenn. 
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XMAS TREES IN A HURRY 


7-yr. Transplants, 12 to 22 ins. 


NORWAY and WHITE SPRUCE. 
Red, White, Austrian. 
Scotch and Yellow. 


PINES 


PONDEROSA. 
$12.00 per 100, row-run. 

Rooted cuttings from greenhouse. 

EUONYMUS — VARIOUS. 

Radicans, patens, Big Leaf 

10¢ each, from flats. 

PYRACANTHA lalandi coccinea. 
Our own, hardy to 36 below zero. 
Out of flats, ready for field, 10c. 
12 to 18 ins., 2-yr., F.G., 35¢ each. 
Beetle certificate. Cash, please. 


Have a lot of 2 and 3-yr. RC. 
Evergreens, Arborvitae, Junipers, 
Taxus, Retinosporas we are unable 
to line out. Let us hear from you 
for prices. Also have some 12-in. 
Mugho Pines and American Arbor- 
vitae Transplants at 15¢ each; nice 
for boxes. 


FISCHER NURSERY 


Box 24, Bakerstown, Pa. 











The HOME of 


Better New Perennials 
PLANTS THAT PAY THEIR WAY! 


Originators — Disseminators 


CORLISS BROS. INC., 
NURSERIES 


307 Reynard St., Gloucester, Mass. 





20,000 


AZALEA calendulacea, vaseyi. 
nudiflora and arborescens, from 
1 to 6 ft. 


also 


RHODODENDRON maximum, 
catawbiense and carolinianum. 


All stock nursery-grown (trans- 
planted clumps). Write for prices. 


R. B. DREWETTE 


State Hwy. 29, Mountainside. N. J. 








CANADIAN HEMLOCK 
AMERICAN ARBORVITAE 


Collected Native Stock 
3to 6i 


9 to 12 ins 
12 to 18 ins 


Trade List on request. 


R. M. COLE 


Box 37 Charlotte, Vt. 











the spring held its moisture much 
better than land which only received 
a spring plowing. Since noting that 
fact I have made it a practice to 
plow both fall and spring, as the 
additional moisture saved helps to 
maintain and nurse the spring plant- 
ings through the hot summer months. 

I have only touched upon the cov- 
er crops which I have used person- 
ally and which are quick-growing. 
However, there are many others 
which can be used to good advan- 
tage. 





INCREMENT BORINGS 
DAMAGE TREES. 


Foresters commonly make incre- 
ment borings in trees; in some species, 
such as northern hardwoods, this re- 
sults in discolorations, cankers and 
decay. A study described by R. C. 
Lorenz, of the Minnesota experiment 
station, in the Journal of Forestry, 
indicates that stain, found chemical 
in origin and not due to microorgan- 
isms, invariably develops in wood 
adjacent to the borings regardless of 
preventive measures. Cankers are 
common, but not universal. Black 
locust plugs had no effect on stain, 
but reduced somewhat the incidence 
of the heart rot. The fungi causing 
heart rots appeared to be a species 
of the polyperus and pholiota. 

The cases of decay believed due 
to heart-rotting and fungi alone are 
listed as follows: Paper birch, none; 
yellow birch, twelve per cent in the 
unplugged and two per cent in the 
plugged holes; sugar maple, twelve 
per cent in the unplugged and six 
per cent in the plugged holes, and 
basswood, twenty-eight per cent in 
the unplugged and three per cent 
in the plugged holes. Two years 
after the holes were bored, fewer 
plugged than unplugged holes were 
callused over in basswood and yellow 
birch; a larger percentage healed 
in sugar maple than in any other 
species, only about five per cent be- 
ing open after two years. 

Cankers around the opening of the 
borer holes usually would preclude 
healing of the wound and also in- 
crease the opportunity for infection 
by decay fungi. The latter, especially 
those causing heart rot, would con- 
tinue to grow and eventually might 
cause serious damage to the indi- 
vidual trees. 





NEW YORK state grape growers 
are being warned to expect a heavy 
carry-over this year of black rot and 
powdery mildew. The protection 
recommended is Bordeaux mixture 
and fish oil soap. 





OWN ROOT 
FRENCH LILACS 


Own root French Lilacs 
are one of our specialties. 


Our lilacs can be depended 
on as 100% own root. 


They are not started on 
privet and then worked 
on to their own roots. 


We offer such varieties as the 
following in quantity: 


Decaisne—single blue. 


De Saussure — double purple and 
white. 


Geheimrat Singlemann — blue-pur- 
ple. 


Henri Lutece—single pink hybrid. 


Hippolyte Maringer—immense lav- 
ender-violet. 


Jean Mace—double pinkish-lilac. 
Katharine Havemeyer—mauve-pink. 
Montaigne—pink, largest of all. 
Olivier de Serres—best light blue. 
President Viger—bluish purple pink. 
Volcan—best late red. 


THUNBERG. Very late light double 
lilac, tipped red and pink. Beau- 
tiful stock in 5 to 6-ft. bushes for 
immediate effect. 


Many other varieties in small quan- 
tities. 

Send for circular giving full descrip- 
tions, sizes and prices. 


All stock is in storage. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 


Faribault, Minnesota 








SURPLUS SALE ON 


CUMBERLAND 


The Leading Blackcap 
Big profit maker — luscious sweet fruit. 
Grows well in any climate. 
l-yr. old—fruiting size. 
$1.50 


Safe delivery guaranteed. 
Order direct from this advertisement. 


WESTHAUSER NURSERIES  Bex129_~Suwyer, Mich. 











PERENNIALS 
SHRUBS AND EVERGREENS 
LATE dormant season. 
Can usually ship through the 

month of May. - 


J. J. NIGARD NURSERY, Herbster, Wis. 











This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems of Nurserymen 
By Ernest Hemming 


NATIVE TREES. 


As a nurseryman, one of the things 
that was indelibly printed on my 
mind during my teen age was the 
sight of the famous avenue of horse 
chestnut trees in full flower at Bushy 
Park, near London, England. 

If I am not mistaken, this avenue 
was planted between 1702 and 1714 
and evidently has been well cared 
for. Fifty years ago there were ex- 
cursions from London to the park 
each year on the Sunday when the 
flowers were at their best. The day 
was known as Chestnut Sunday. 


I am not for a moment suggesting 
that we plant an avenue of horse 
chestnut trees in America. It is a 
northern tree and, in the regions 
with which I am familiar, the leaves 
turn brown and fall before the _sum- 
mer is over. But we could develop the 
idea by planting our own native trees 
along our highways, especially those 
planned for postwar construction. 


There could be no more fitting 
memorial in any community than a 
well planned and well cared for ave- 
nue of trees. The important thing 
would be to select a species of tree 
that would come to its full maturity 
in the particular locality where it 
was planted, preferably a kind indig- 
enous to the place. 

We have already made a start 
along this line, namely in the plant- 
ing of dogwoods at Valley Forge and 
of crape myrtles along the Cape May 
route to Norfolk. Doubtless there 
are many others. True, the crape 
myrtles are not indigenous, but there 
are localities where trees from any 
part of the world would be suitable. 
But on the whole, with avenues of 
trees along our highways, it should 
be “America First.” 

We have fairly well destroyed our 
forests, and we owe it to posterity 
that future generations should at least 
be able to see samples of the trees 
that formed these forests. 

With the above-mentioned Bushy 
Park horse chestnuts in mind, one 
can envision what avenues of Amer- 
ican beech, American holly, red 
maple, red and scarlet oaks and many 
others of the long-lived trees would 
look like after a couple of centuries, 
if properly planted, cared for and 
suitable to the locality. 

America has come of age, and it 
is about time that we began to look 


on our indigenous trees not only as 
lumber or even as plant material, 
as architects have it, but as individual 
organisms that are part of our coun- 
try. At least a few of these trees 
should be planted and cared for 
where they can come to their full 
glory in order to show future genera- 
tions what helped to make America 
great. E. H. 





TREES FOR TOMORROW. 


A novel organization known as 
Trees for Tomorrow, Inc., with of- 
fices ‘at Merrill, Wis., was founded 
last year as a nonprofit unit of the 
Wisconsin valley paper-making in- 
dustry to aid the reforestation pro- 
gram in Wisconsin and to assure a 
permanent supply of pulpwood. Be- 
lieving that most of the land now 
standing idle can be made to pro- 
duce forests that will produce a per- 
petual harvest, Trees for Tomorrow, 
Inc., proposes to put into effect a 
25-year program to rehabilitate the 
5,000,000 acres of cutover land in 
northern Wisconsin. An initial cam- 
paign backed by $250,000 has al- 
ready been launched. 

The program will include tree 
planting by farmers and timber tract 
owners, who will receive free of 
charge two seedling trees of Norway 
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or jack pine or white spruce for every 
pulpwood tree cut and hauled to a 
lumber mill. Sportsmen's clubs are 
cooperating with the program by dis- 
tributing seedlings provided by Trees 
for Tomorrow, Inc., to fishermen to 
plant along the streams, on their 
fishing trips. 

At the conclusion of the 1944-1945 
school term, the organization will 
award five $500 forestry school 
scholarships to eligible high school 
graduates desiring to make forestry 
their avocation. 

Included in the literature issued 
by Trees for Tomorrow, Inc., is a 
pamphlet, “Growing Timber as a 
Crop,” and a 12-page booklet, “What 
Is a Memorial Forest?” describing 
practical ways for a community to 
establish and maintain a forest as a 
living memorial. 





A. W. SCHILLINGER, Sewickley, 
Pa., has purchased land for the pur- 
pose of starting a nursery and has 
completed the building of one small 
greenhouse. 


LINING-OUT STOCK 


The quantities are getting small. We are offer- 
ing what are left, subject to prior sale. 





100 Azalea mollis 

600 Deutzia gracilis 

100 Hydrangea P.G. 

500 Weigela, Eva Rathke ... 
100 Cephalotaxus, Upright 

50 Hex cornuta burford 

400 Pyracantha coccinea lalandi 
= Pyracantha coccinea paucifiora 
1000 7 
250 17 
250 Taxus Intermedia 

Grown in 2%-in. Plant Bands. 


ARTHUR DUMMETT 


Bernardsville, N. J. 
Formerly of Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
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We Offer— ‘~“ 
FOR SPRING 1945 


EVERGREENS—In a large as- 
sortment of PYRAMIDAL and 
GLOBE ARBORVITAE, PFITZER 
JUNIPER and YEWS in grades at 
attractive prices. SOME LARGE 
SPECIMEN EVERGREENS, 
SHRUBBERY and SHADE 
TREES. 


Mail want list for prices. 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


Westminster, 











JUNIPER GLAUCA HETZI 


Liners still available. 


FAIRVIEW EVERGREEN 
NURSERIES 


Fairview, Pa. 











LINING-OUT STOCK 


OUR SPECIALTY.... 


Shade Tree Whips . . a 

timely finished product sav- 

ing 2 to 4 yrs.’ growing effort 
. excellent variety. 














A very complete line of 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS 
and EVERGREEN SHRUBS, 
including many scarce items. 
Send for Spring 1946 list. 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 





DRESHER, PA. 





ACER PLATANOIDES 
NORWAY MAPLES 


STATE BROAD NURSERY 
State and Sproul Rds, R. 1 Media, Pa. 
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NO WAGE-HOUR BILLS PASS. 


The lovely Although state wage-hour law pro- 
ha posals, patterned after the federal fair 

Yellow » labor standards act, have been intro- 

i - duced on a broad scale during this 
Rose _# * - year's state legislative sessions 
throughout the country, no such 


V for Victory bills have thus far been enacted. 


Many state law mills have ad- 
and other journed their 1945 sessions, with 


SUB ZERO HYBRID TEAS others in the closing stages. Wage- 
‘ hour bills were still pending at the 
Large and beautiful as any. end of March, however, in a number 
Easy to grow and long to live. of states, including Delaware, Maine, 
Save replacement expense. New Jersey, Maryland, Méissouri, 


Also Yellow and Orange Climbers. Connecticut and Rhode Island. In 
Write for trade prices to some of these instances the bills were 


regarded as dead and in others ap- PRING OFFERINGS 
BROWNELL ROSES eared headed in that direction. 

Pp 
LITTLE COMPTON, R. I. Alabama's 1945 legislature, sched- TOP Quality STOCK 
uled - icy May ope ge age S Left to right—3-yr. Special Colorado 
; wage-hour law proposal with the en- Bive Spruce; 3-yr. Canadian Hemlock ; 

Surplus Shade Trees and —_ dorsement of Gov. Chauncey Sparks. So led antertians aga Pereee 
- wrest ot In favoring such legislation, Governor imal ee 

; T.—denotes Transplants. 
Norway Maple, Tr. Sparks said he would leave to the , 

200 3 to4 ft . legislature the matter of determining PORDERCEA » i fe 
me WITT" Tr. what should be a minimum wage as . . .. nee since 
Chi hk eat . well as a ceiling on hours. The Ala- - 8., (4-0), . 3.60 18.00 

100 6 — wa Laer bama legislature’s welfare interim —- SCOTCH PINE 
Flowering Crab, XX committee has recommended consid- TRIAN 

50 6 to 8 ft, heavy . eration of a wage-hour bill, but de- 
American Plum, XX clined to go on record either for or -yr. S., ; . see 8.00 15.00 
50 6 to 8 ft, heavy....... against the plan a 25.00 


Hackberry, XX : i 
50 6 to 8 ft, heavy J Meanwhile, court decisions hold- 2uyr, 3 (2-0), 4 t0 10 Ine. $00 15,00 


Silver Poplar, xx in such action un constitutional have (Best Planting Size for Banks) 
40 12 to 14 ft.,3 to 4-in. cal. 200.00 = 8 x . SPECIAL AMERICAN 
checked the spread of state legisla- RED PINE 
ANDERSEN EVERGREEN NURSERIES tion tending to nullify the aims of “tS. (2-0), 2t0 4 ins. .... 240 1.00 
Scottville, Mich. -yr. S., 3.20 16.00 
the federal wage-hour law by reduc- re — 
in the eriods of time in which 3-yr. stock recommended for ned Pine) 
8 Neon coll nye NORWAY SPRUCE 
workers may sue to collect wages due 4-yr. T., (3-1), 3to 8 ins. ....10.00 50.00 


SHADE TREES under the federal act. Six states a BLEACH HILLS SPR LUCE 


CONI F E R S passed such laws in 1943 reducing the 3-yr. S., (3-0), 3 to 4 ins. ---- 8.00 15.00 
periods for filing these suits to as lit- G3-yr: atoe er — Sa 
tle as six months, while two other WHITE SPRUCE 
Good assortment of states previously had one-year statutes + ESh ote ag ine --- Se ee 
varieties and sizes. of limitation in force. RADO 
While, broadly speaking, each 
Write Us state has been regarded to have 
power to change at will the period 
in which suits may be brought in the “TT : : 
JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY state, United States District court . wry ae 
Newark, New York decisions in two states this year held . CAROI A HEM 
that this power has limitations im- 
"4 friendly, efficient sales service” posed by the federal constitution. ' — ve 
E. D. ROBINSON Iowa's 6-month statute of limitations -yr. S., o10ins. ... 
aa was ruled invalid in application to re- UPR 


FA? ay ast Boy covery of wages under the federal 5-yr. T., (4-1). 4to 8 ins. .... 
AR 


38 So. Kim St. P.O. 

nop ALLINGFORD, CONN. wage-hour law, while an Oregon 90- 

, Inc. day limit for the filing of such suits 

4 also was ruled unconstitutional by a 2-yr. S., (2-0), 2to3 ins. . 
Forestry Co., Inc. ; ; 

A. N. Pierson, Inc. district court. B. J. 4-77. 8, (4-0), 7 to 14 ine, 8.00 40.00 


A omens line of well grown hardy plant material 
Evergreens and Lining-out Stock 2-yr. 0), 3to 6ins. ... 3.00 


. 8, (2- 
ADVERTISING in Boston Sun- | “7% “0 ®te tine «-. foe 
The Cresco Strawberry day newspapers this spring was the ror ey — 


5 subject before a meeting of members 
“A superior Dunlap type . 
canes ««.-: ois . of the Massachusetts Nurserymen’s MUSSER FORESTS, Inc. 
beoe Slants Association, March 26, at the Wal- Indiana, Pa. 


W. A. BENTS NURSERIES —cToua called by Secre- | w. Grow 14,000,000 Trees a Year 


We Grow 14,000,000 Trees a Year 























4-yr. S.. (4-0), to 12 ins. ... 
AN ARBO 





























Letters from Readers 


EVERGREEN SEEDS. 


Inquiry in regard to the situation 
of domestic and exotic evergreen 
seeds has caused so much correspon- 
dence that the following information 
on the subject from Fred B. Herbst, 
of Herbst Bros., New York, will 
have widespread interest: 

“Probably the most desired exotic 
pine is Scotch pine. Long before the 
cones were ready to pick, we had 
made arrangements in Scotland to 
secure our needs. After the domestic 
seed crop started to come in, we real- 
ized that 1944 was a bad seed year 
all around; so we cabled our friends 
in Scotland to be sure to test the 
seed for germination before extract- 
ing and shipping. This was done. 
We found the seed to be about fifty 
per cent sterile, but by repeated re- 
cleaning we were able to bring up the 
germination well above standard. The 
seed is now afloat somewhere between 
Scotland and the United States. How- 
ever, in these days of war, we are 
never sure of when steamers depart 
and when they will arrive, or even 
where. This lot of Scotch pine seeds 
is likely to turn up at almost any 
Atlantic coast port. 

“Norway spruce and European 
larch we hope to get from Switzer- 
land. During the years of German 
occupation of France, our Swiss im- 
portations either arrived on Swiss 
boats, two of which sailed monthly 
from Genoa to Atlantic coast ports, 
or else were hauled by truck from 
Switzerland to Portugal and from 
there shipped to New Orleans. Be- 
cause of the rapid progress of the 
war, no procedure for handling Swiss 
importations is as yet functioning 
smoothly. However after several vis- 
its to Washington, I obtained the 
assistance of the State Department, 
which cabled the Swiss authorities 
asking them to give our seed ship- 
ments preference over other com- 
modities in view of their seasonal 
character. Here, again, we know that 
the seeds have been harvested, are 
of good quality and will be available 
—should we say sooner or later? 

“In regard to domestic ever- 
greens, similar complications pre- 
vailed. When we got the cones, we 
could not get the coal to run the kilns. 
When we got the coal, the ovens 
needed new parts subject to priority 
and, of course, we had the usual labor 
problems. 

“We do not expect to have a pound 
of seed of any of the domestic coni- 
fers in excess of orders already 
booked, although we are listing a 


few of them in our catalog, as we 
are optimists and hope for the un- 
expected.” 





EARLY ADVICE GETS JOBS. 


The article on “Unstable Founda- 
tions,” by R. Morgan Smith, in the 
March 15 issue of the American 
Nurseryman, is a true picture of the 
problem that confronts us on many 
jobs. For years I have tried to over- 
come this problem, and in a great 
number of cases I have been success- 
ful. I work closely with the building 
contractors ‘and generally learn that 
a home is to be built even before 
the excavation for the basement be- 
gins. I contact the owner and advise 
him to move and pile the topsoil be- 
fore the excavating is started. This 
topsoil is later used over the filled- 
in soil to a depth of three or four 
feet. By taking this interest, usually 
I get the landscaping job from the 
homeowner. I now have orders from 
a number of persons who intend to 
build as soon as they can do so, and 
they have thanked me for advising 
them along these lines. 

Harry C. Hunt. 





USE RIEDEL METHODS. 


We wish to congratulate you on 
your publication of Peter Riedel’s 
“Business Methods in the Small Nurs- 
ery” in the March issues. He is truly 
a remarkable man with thoroughly 
modern ideas. 

Bert Burke, one of the owners of 
this nursery, spent seven years study- 





PEACH TREES 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. 
2 to 3 ft. 


Red Haven 
ere 

Please state whether to ship by ex- 
press or freight. Also give shipping 
date. Unless otherwise instructed, we 
will make shipment upon receipt of 
order. 


I. E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 
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ing and working under Mr. Riedel. 
We have used, for the past ten years, 
many of Mr. Riedel’s ideas, tools and 
inventions. This nursery acted as a 
proving ground for many of his de- 
vices. Climate, water pressure, etc., 
differ greatly ‘here at Roscoe, Cal. 
from Santa Barbara, and we were 
able to make checks here which -were 
impossible there. 

We know that we have lowered 
the cost and increased the quality 
of our plants by using his modern 
western methods. 

All of his innovations seem to have 
practical value and show a touch of 
his inventive genius, whether they 
be words or equipment. We feel 
it is time that he should be known 
nationally. La Tuna Nursery, 

Edwin S. Merrill. 





ORDER TAKER OR SALESMAN? 


In the issue of the American Nurs- 
eryman for May 15, 1944, Ernest 
Hemming had an article on “Defla- 
tion—Personal.”’ My experience years 
ago was deflation in another way 
and taught me a valuable lesson. 

On my first job, with the firm of 
David G. Yates & Co., I was alone 
in the office when a good customer 
came in and purchased ten sugar 
maples. I knew where they were and, 
as we only had one size and price, 
it was easy to book the order. 

The next morning when David 
Yates came in, I told him with some 





Surplus List 


MYATTS VICTORIA 
RHUBARB ROOTS 


We offer for immediate shipment the 
following quantities and grades of whole 
Rhubarb Roots, dug, graded and in a 
dormant condition. The quality of these 
roots is exceptional. 


500 3 to 4-in. clumps, 1l5e each. 


Per 100 Per 1000 
4,100 ..$11.00 $100.00 
8,900 6.00 0. 
5,000 
15,000 
20,000 


1% to 2%-in. 


Fredonia Grapes 
1000 2-yr., No. 
2000 1-yr., 


100,000 Robinson Strawberry Plants— 
ask for quotations. 


KRIEGER’S WHOLESALE NURSERY 


Telephone 22 Bridgman, Mich. 














; crow XMAS TREES 


We grow 14,000,000 Forest, aaa Tree and Ornamental Seedlings 


Annually. 


Write today for Complete List and Xmas Tree Growers’ Guide. 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC. 


INDIANA, PENNA. 














APRIL 15, 1945 


BOTH NATIVE 
AND NURSERY GROWN 


KALMIA AZALEAS 


Hemlocks ano Pieris 








Evergreens 
Barberry 
Privet 


Write for wholesale price list. 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 


Rocky Hill, Conn. 








GILLETT’S 


Nursery-grown 
Rhododendrons 
Azaleas, Kalmias, 
Pieris and Hemlocks 


Gillett Fern And Flower Farm 


Incorporated 


Est. 1878 Southwick, Mass. 








BURR 
Leading wholesale source for 
Nursery Stock. 
Send us your Want List. 
Cc. BR. BURR & CO., INC. 
Manchester, Conn. 








Hardy, well rooted. Abies balsamesa, 
Thuja occidentalis, Tsuga canadensis. 
Priced per 1000. 
3 to 6 ins...§ 6.00 9 to 12 Ins. . .$18.00 
6toSins. 10.00 123to 18 ins... 25.00 
Write for new list. 


WILLIAM CROSBY HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 








NOVELTY PERENNIAL and 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


Wholesale Trade List now ready. 
Send for your copy. 


CARROLL GARDENS Westminster, Md. 














PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
MILFORD DELAWARE 








pride that I had sold an order of 
$100. “That's fine,” he said. “And 
whom did you sell it to and what was 
it?” I told him I had sold ten sugar 
maples to Mr. J. S. 

“Well, that is a fine start,” said 
Mr. Yates. “What did he come to 
buy?” I told him, ten sugar maples. 
“Well, anything else?” “No, sir,” I 
answered. 

“But,” stormed Mr. Yates, “you 
said you had sold a $100 order. You 
did not. You only booked his order 
for what he came to buy. That is 
not selling. Why did you not show 
him something he did not ask for, 
and make a sale? You are only an 
order taker, and there is a difference 
between order taking and selling. 
The next time you have the chance 
to take an order, sell the customer 
something he did not expect to buy. 
Then you will be a salesman.” 

What a dressing down for me! 
But how true the old man’s state- 
ment! In hard times salesmen are 
developed, and in flush days so many 
turn into order takers. And the dif- 
ference is success or failure. 

J. H. Humphreys. 





SUGGEST DATING BAMBOO. 


The war-brought shortage of bam- 
boo is giving United States growers 
of the hardy varieties of this crop a 
mild boom, reports the Agricultural 
Research Administration. However, 
complaints appear that the domestic 
poles are not of so good quality as the 
former imports, not having the ex- 
pected hardness and strength and de- 
teriorating rapidly. 

Now researchers report having 
found the main reason for the lower 
quality of the home-grown product, 
too early harvesting of the culms, or 
canes. Bamboo, they explain, is a 
rapid-growing plant, reaching its full 
girth and height in the astonishing 
time of five to seven weeks after the 
needle-pointed sprouts come through 
the ground. When the culms have 
reached full size they begin to take on 
hardness and strength and continue 
to improve in these qualities for fully 
three years. 

Because it is difficult to distinguish 
young culms of full size from the 
hardened 3-year-olds, bamboo special- 
ists recommend that growers put date 
tags on the young culms, a practice 
long followed in the Orient. 





WASHINGTON has revoked its 
quarantine relating to virus diseases 
of raspberry and blackberry plants 
because those diseases are now found 
in all the berry producing areas of 
the state. 
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EVERGREENS—In a large as- 
sortment of Thuja, Junip- 
erus, Chamaecyparis and 
Taxus. 


LARGE SIZES — Cryptomeria, 
Arborvitae, Pine and Moss 
Cypress. 


SHADE TREES — Linden, Nor- 
way Maples, Oriental 
Planes, Oak and Ginkgo. 


ORNAMENTAL — Flowering 
Cherries, Crab Apple and 
Beeches, named varieties. 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 
Half Hollow Hills 
P. O. Huntington Station, N. Y. 








BospBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Plantsmen 
e 

Visitors always welcome. 
. 


Paterson Ave. E. Rutherford, W. J. 








LINING-OUT 
STOCK 


HESS’ NURSERIES 


Mountain View, N. J. 








SHEPARD NURSERIES 
Growers and Distributors of 


ORNAMENTAL NURSERY STOCK 


60 acres growing. Skaneateles, N. Y. 











BUXUS SEMP. WELLERI 


(Weller’s Hardy Northern Type) 
Only Boxwood proved hardy in Northern 
States for Twenty Years. 

Ask for our Perennial catalog. 
WELLER NURSERIES CO., Inc. 
a Perennial Growers 

olland, Mich. 











Get Taxus Minded 


By R. Morgan Smith 


Do you have success with all the 
foundation plantings you put in, or 
are you called back now and then to 
to view some job you thought was 
going to last, only to find it fading 
out? 

People living in the suburbs thrive 
on pure air and tlear sunshine and 
so do their plants, but thousands of 
homeowners are not so fortunate 
and live in a less favorable environ- 
ment, yet still they are just as ex- 
pectant and desirous of having good- 
looking landscapes and are willing to 
spend their money to get them and 
are dependent upon the nurserymen 
to supply plants that will be reason- 
ably durable. 

Of course, they expect to replace 
something now and then, for most 
of them realize that their conditions 
are not ideal, but when a whole 
planting fails in a short time, it is 
most discouraging and it does not 
help the nursery business one bit. It 
is true that some persons seem to 
have a knack in caring for plants, 
but generally this knack is nothing 
more than a lively interest coupled 
with a little elbow grease. 

Some persons treat their plants 
as they would a bunch of dried ever- 
lasting flowers and proceed to forget 
them as soon as the job is installed; 
as far as they are concerned, the 
plants are on their own. They are 
just too busy with other interests and 
are not at all garden-minded. No 
doubt this is a difficult class to deal 
with, and unprofitable, too. All the 
more reason why we should try to use 
foolproof stock as nearly as possible. 

Quite frequently we see jobs being 
planted with the wrong material, and 
sometimes it is actually sickening, for 
we know it is money just thrown 
away and often hard-earned money. 

Now the nurseryman is not always 
to blame, as the homeowner will fre- 
quently patronize some department 
store or an irresponsible jackleg, 
whose only interest is to dispose of 
his junk quickly and move on to the 
next community, 

Then there are people who will ask 
for proper advice from a reliable 
nursery and deliberately disregard it 
in order to get something cheap. 
This kind learns the hard way. 

Then again there is a know-it-all 
class, that will buy plants just be- 
cause they think they are pretty and 
never even ask whether or not they 
are suitable for their conditions. Peo- 


ple like this are always in trouble 
and generally have terrible looking 
grounds, and believe me, there are 
plenty of them to be seen. 

But there is, fortunately, a sensible 
group that will seek good advice and 
look to you to solve their problems. 
You should see that they are solved, 
for this is the class of patronage to 
build on, for its business is profitable 
and will be a credit to you. 

A thrifty, good-looking job in any 
neighborhood will sell more jobs for 
you. So, for your own interest, see 
that the material you use is durable 
and satisfying, and if the conditions 
should be tough, insist on your own 
selection. 

Now, suppose you are called into 
a neighborhood that is a little smoky, 
or where dust and gas from automo- 
bile traffic permeate the air, and per- 
haps it is a bit shady there, too. 
Would you try to use such plants 
as Juniperus glauca or canaerti, or a 
lot of arborvitae? If you do, you will 
be letting yourself in for a lot of 
grief, for use of this class of plant 
material is suicidal in such an en- 
vironment, and the surely resultant 
dead plants will come back to haunt 
you. You will have “hants” in your 
plants! 

We all know, or should know, 
that evergreens or shrubs with hard 
shiny leaf surfaces are more resistant 





CHINESE ELMS 


Per 1000 
$15.00 


Senien Seaiherry Liners 
$5.00 


4 to 6 ins. 


Paradise Asparagus 


Jumbo Plants, 25 in bunch 
Sample on request. 


Winfield Nurseries 


Thos. Rogers 
Winfield, Kansas 








EVERGREENS 


Hardy, northern-grown 
B&B Evergreens 


Write for our wholesale list. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL C0. 
NURSERIES 


P. O. Box 1747 Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Nurseries at Brown Deer. 
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to bad atmospheric conditions, traffic 
dust and oily soot than those with 
rough surfaces or of delicate textures. 
So use your knowledge. 

The nurseryman of today is more 
fortunate than the old-timer in hav- 
ing at his disposal a longer list of 
resistant plant material, and one spe- 
cies that stands head and shoulders 
above the rest is taxus. Some are 
using it sparingly in their plantings 
because it is a little more expensive 
and perhaps less showy than some 
of the blues and yellows so com- 
monly used, but others are taking 
full advantage of its merits and are 
going places on account of it. Some 
of the smartest-looking jobs are com- 
posed wholly of taxus, and why not? 
You have ali the different plant forms 
in‘ taxus that you need in creating 
any desired effect, and don’t let any- 
one tell you that it will look monot- 
onous. Its rich lustrous green is al- 
ways appreciated by people of good 
taste, and it stays healthy. 

If there is a desire to break up 
any feeling of monotony due to 
similar texture, introduce some other 
plants like euonymus, mahonia, juli- 
anae barberry or cotoneaster. 

When it comes to hedges or edg- 


STOP — LOOK — AND ORDER! 


I find I have a few thousand more 
Apple and Pear grafts than I have 
room, time = labor to plant. These 
grafts are ut up on Oregon- Ant 
codlings—Grimes Golden, Transparent 
Turley Winesap, Stayman, Yellow and 
Red Delicious, Rome Beauty, Wealthy, 
York, Gano, Willow Twig, a few Spy 
and McIntosh. 

These are $50.00 per 1000. 
3000 grafts at $45.00 per 1000. 


KIEFFER AND GARBER PEAR GRAFTS 
Per100 Per 1000 
$9.00 $70.00 





On Pear seedlings 
On Apple seedlings 

Both Apple and Pear grafts are tied 
100 in each bundle. 


SUNNYSIDE NURSERY, Trey, ILL. 








OUR 
75th YEAR 


LAKE’S 


SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 
SHENANDOAH, IOWA 








SURPLUS SALE ON 
Gem Everbearers 


The Crimson Beauty 
Large size—Hardy— Heavy cropper—Very 
sweet—Excellert flavor—Heavy plant maker. 


Safe delivery guaranteed. Order direct 


from this advertisement. 


WESTHAUSER NURSERIES = Box 129 Sawyer, Mich, 
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BERRY PLANTS 


BOYSENBERRY 

Tips 60.00 
Transplants 10.00 85.00 
Thornless Tips ... 7.50 65.00 
Thornless 

Transplants .... 20.00 150.00 


DEWBERRY. 
Lucretia Tips ‘ 40.00 


$0.00 
80.00 


CONCORD GRAPES 
2-yr., No. 1 
l-yr., No. 1 


SAGE, English Broadleaf 
Field-grown 12.00 oer 
W. N. SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, Ohio 


100.00 








KELLY’S 
FRUIT TREES 


We have some items in surplus 
and need some. 


Send your list of wants and what 
you have to sell. 


Our 65th Year. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 
Dansville, N. Y. 








FRUIT TREES 
AND 


SMALL FRUITS 


HARRISON BROTHERS NURSERIES 


G. Hale Harrison, General Manager 
BERLIN, MARYLAND 








Ornamental Trees, Shrubs 
and Evergreens 
Write For Our Wholesale Trade List 


W. &T. Smith Corporation 
. Telephone 2689 GENEVA, N. Y. 








PRINCETON NURSERIES 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 











ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS 
SHADE TREES, VINES 
FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS 
LINING - OUT STOCK 


BOYD NURSERY CO., McMinnville, Tenn. 








ings, taxus is without comparison. 
Boxwood is beautiful, but there are 
few northern states in which it will 
grow successfully. Taxus canadensis 
makes an excellent ground cover. It 
is native to a number of our states. 
It was observed growing wild on a 
shaded slope in lower Michigan, and 
nothing could have been more ef- 
fective. 


As most varieties of taxus will 
grow in sun or shade and are re- 
sistant to disease, insect pests and bad 
atmospheric conditions, it is almost 
foolproof. If your customer is in 
doubt about taxus’ thriving in his 
locality, show him some plants grow- 
ing under similar conditions, and he 
will be convinced. Sometimes you 
need only to take him around the 
corner. During the past summer, 
which was the driest and hottest in 
forty years in many sections, taxus 
stood the test. So if you are still 
trying to battle adverse conditions 
with old-style plant materials, turn 
over a new leaf and get taxus minded. 


In case your customer cannot af- 
ford large plants to begin with, sell 
him smaller sizes. For when he sees 
how beautiful the mature specimens 
look, he will be willing to wait for 
them to grow. People are generally 
patient, especially when they know 
what the future holds. You can often 
overcome that feeling of sparseness 
in a foundation planting which small 
plants give, by temporarily using 
some fillers, like small euonymus or 
other plants, even flowers. 


Taxus always gives distinct style 
to a planting and is easy to maintain, 
for it lends itself readily to trimming 
and therefore can be kept under con- 
trol, a big point. Even if, through 
neglect, plants should become over- 
grown, they can be cut back severely 
and will regain their former beauty. 
This is not true of many other spe- 
cies of evergreens. 

So get on the taxus bandwagon and 
see some of your planting troubles 
vanish and your profits increase. 





NEW PLANT PATENTS. 


The following plant patents were 
issued recently, according to Rumm- 
ler, Rummler & Davis, Chicago pat- 
ent lawyers: 


No. 652. Rose plant. T. J. Morris, Van Nuys, 
Cal., assignor to Germain Seed & Plant Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal. A new and distinct variety of 
hybrid tea rose plant, characterized particularly 
by its health and vigor of growth, its strength 
of stems and its prolific production of exceed- 
ingly large flowers of distinctive red to copper 
coloring. 


No. 653. Red raspberry plant. B. D. Drain. 
Knoxville, Tenn., assignor to the University of 
Tennessee Research Corp., Knoxville, Tenn. A 
red raspberry plant variety which is character- 
ized by late ripening, by producing one crop in 
a given season, by starting growth late in the 
spring and which is particularly adapted to the 
soil and climate of the state of Tennessee. 
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FARMERS, WHOLESALE 
NURSERY 


Paul Patterson, Owner 
. 
Specializing in 
JUNE BUD PEACH and 


YEAR-OLD APPLE 
for the Wholesale Trade. 


Now accepting orders and 
and grow contracts for the 
1945-46 season. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


P. 0. Bex 34 
* YOU GET WHAT YOU BUY” 


Smithville, Tenn. 








PFITZERS 


An outstanding planting 
of Finished Trees. 


24 to 30 to 36 ins. 
also smaller sizes. 
Beautiful stock B&B 


Shipment in moss, if preferred, individu- 
ally wrapped or bulked. 


Also Tamariscifolia, various Pines, Con- 


color Fir, Colorado Blue Spruce, Colorado 
Sliver Cedar, ete. 


HIGH VALLEY FARM 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 








Colorado-Grown 
CHINESE ELM 
Ulmus Pumila, trees 
and seedlings, all sizes. 


SWINK NURSERY 
R.F.D. 3, La Junta, Colo. 














spartes STOCK—Quotations subject to prior 
sale. 


Russian Olive Seedlings 


Per 1000 
1,100 12 to 18 ins 20.00 








CHRISTIANSON LANDSCAPE SERVICE 
Fargo, N. D. 
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In the Country’s Service 


AWARDED SILVER STAR. 


The Silver Star medal was recently 
pinned on First Sgt. Samuel C. Hjort, 
eldest son of S. C. Hjort, president 
of the Thomasville Nurseries, Inc., 
Thomasville, Ga., by Maj. Gen. Wil- 
liam G. Weaver, commander of the 
Eighth Infantry Division, somewhere 
in Germany. A staff sergeant in the 
121st Infantry Regiment when the 
decoration was earned, he reorganized 
a platoon and led the men in a river 
crossing during a heavy attack. He 
was the foreman of the main nursery 
of his father’s firm before he was 
called to duty, September 16, 1940. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hjort have two 
younger sons, Pvt. Peter W. Hort, 
a B-29 gunner, stationed at Fort 
Myers, Fla., and Paul, studying land- 
scape architecture this year at the 
University of Georgia until he 
reaches his eighteenth birthday in 
August and is called to military serv- 
ice. 

Pfc. William A. Johnson, formerly 
propagator for the Thomasville Nurs- 
eries, Inc., is in an infantry company 
in Italy. 





REPRESENTING the _ Jewell 
Nurseries, Lake City, Minn., in the 
armed forces are Orrie Wiebusch, 
formerly office manager and now first 
lieutenant of infantry in the Philip- 
pine islands; James Nordine, formerly 
in charge of seedbed propagation and 
now an M.P. in France; Lyle Eaves, 
shade tree foreman until eighteen 
months ago and at present doing mili- 
tary railway police duty in Iran; How- 
ard Halpaus, formerly in the green- 
house department and now in the 
navy in the Pacific, and Bob Law, 
son of Ken Law, manager of the 
Jewell Nurseries, with the army in 
France or Germany. Bob writes of 
having seen several towns northeast 
of Paris that his father knew when 
he was overseas in 1917 and 1918. 


LIEUT. LETCHER A. DEAN, 
son of the head of the Arp Nursery 
Co., Tyler, Tex., is rounding out his 
third year overseas with the infantry, 
having been stationed in England, 
Belgium and France. Pvt. Sam Clark 
Kidd, Sr., who recently completed 
training at the army’s radio operators’ 
mechanic school at Sioux Falls, S. D., 
is in training with a B-29 crew section 
at Clovis, N. M. Sgt. James Dill 
Menefee was recently promoted to 
the rank of staff sergeant while serv- 
ing in France in an ordnance mainte- 
nance battalion. 


STEPHEN A. ALLEN, of Allen's 
Nurseries & Seed House, Geneva, O., 
has three sons, all former members of 
the firm, in service. They are Corp. 
William R., holder of five bronze 
stars for major battles, with the com- 
bat engineers in Germany; Pvt. 
Stephen A., Jr., with the infantry in 
the Pacific, and Pvt. Robert L., holder 
of three battle stars, with the field 
artillery in Germany. 


ARTHUR DUMMETT, Bern- 
ardsville, N. J., writes that his son 
Herbert, who is 34 years old and 
has two children, was recently in- 
ducted into the army and is at Fort 
Knox, Ky. Mr. Dummett’s grandson, 
Theodore Fegen, Milwaukee, Wis., 
who was wounded in France, has 
been discharged from the hospital at 
Columbus, Ind. 


LIEUT. EUGENE MULLER, 
manager of the De Kalb Nurseries, 
Norristown, Pa., before entering the 
armed forces in November, 1942, is 
now serving with the infantry some- 
where in the Pacific. He took his basic 
training at Camp Wheeler, Ga., was 
an instructor for a year and a half at 
Fort Benning, Ga., and then was sent 
to Fort Ord, Cal. 





2-yr., 2 to 4 ins 

3-yr., 3 to 6 ins. 

4-yr., 4 to 8 ins. 

We Grow 14,000,000 Trees Per Year. 
Write for Complete List. 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC. 


INDIANA, PENNA. 
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ABOUT the time he thought he 
was on his way home, former Lieut. 
James Phifer discovered he had been 
promoted to the rank of captain, and 
he is still plugging away in the Pacific 
islands. Recovering from illness, he 
put on twenty-four much-needed 
pounds. His address is Capt. James 
Phifer, AGS-G2-GHQ, APO 4500, 


c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Cal. 


CROUCHING in his foxhole one 
night watching for Japs, Pvt. Frank 
William Nelson, grandson of F. B. 
Nelson, owner of the Paw Paw Nurs- 
eries, Paw Paw, Mich., heard what 
he thought was a Jap close by, but 
the moon came out and there stood 
a big black dog; so his blood pressure 
went back to normal. He has been 
in the service two and a half years. 


DR. A. F. DEWERTH, well 
known to nurserymen of western 
Pennsylvania when he was city horti- 
culturist at Pittsburgh, recently re- 
ceived his second lieutenant’s bar 
from Maj. Gen. Gilbert X. Cheves at 
an army post in China. He entered 
the army two years ago as a private 
and worked his way up through the 
ranks. 





LAST CALL! 
Apple and Pear Grafts 


5,000 Kieffer and Garber Pear and a 
few Bartlett Apple grafts left to offer. 
Can supply a few thousand Apple grafts 
of the following: 

Red Jonathan, Red and Yellow Deli- 
cious, Turley, Stayman, York, Grimes 
Golden, Wealthy, Transparent and Rome 
Beauty. 

Also a few hundred Peach, 18 to 24 
ins. and 2 to 3 ft., Elberta, Hale Haven, 
Jubilee and Hale, also Belle of Georgia. 

4,000 Mahaleb Cherry seedlings, me- 
dium grade. 

3,500 Amur River Privet, 2 to 3 ft. 
and 3 to 4 ft. 

10,000 Catalpa Speciosa, 2 
3 to 4 ft. and 4 to 6 ft. 

5,000 American Ash, Chinese Elm, Red 
and Scarlet Oak, Redbud, 6 to 8 ft., 
8 to 10 ft., 10 to 12 ft. and 12 to 14 ft. 


EGYPTIAN NURSERY & 
LANDSCAPE CO. 


Phone 64. 
Farina, Il. 


to 3 ft., 








WANTED 


FRUIT TREE STOCKS 


Apple, Pear, Pium and Cherry 


Also Rose Seedlings for budding. 


STORRS & HARRISON 
NURSERIES, INC. 
Painesville, Ohio 











MISCELLANEOUS STOCK 


Victoria Rhubarb Cuttings Per 1000 
5000 %-in. and up.. 
Apple Seedlings, 2-yr. 
5000 6 to 12ins 
White Spruce Transplants 
5000 6to8ins 


Douglas Fir Transplants 
6 to 8 ins 


ANDERSEN EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
Scottville, Mich. 
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Refer to March 1 issue 
of the American Nuseryman 
for our 


SURPLUS 
LIST 


SHERMAN NURSERY COMPANY 


Charles City, Ia. 








ORNAMENTALS 


TREES SHRUBS 
EVERGREENS 


Wholesale growers of a 
general assortment for 
the best Landscape Plantings 


BRYANT’S NURSERIES 
PRINCETON ILLINOIS 








FILL YOUR SALES YARD 


With a carload of Verhalen 
Nursery Stock. 


Hardy Varieties 
Wholesale Only Catalog Ready 
Low Freight Rates 


VERHALEN NURSERY COMPANY 


Scottsville, Texas 








Taxus, many varieties. 
Seedlings and transplants. 


Ask for our latest price list. 
HEASLEY’S NURSERIES 
Freeport Road, Butler, Pa. 











EVERGREENS 


Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 


Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 








Book orders early. 


SPECIMEN EVERGREENS 
SNEED NURSERY COMPANY 


P. 0. Bex 798 Oklahoma City, Okle. 














’ OTh \ oem 

' i FOR 
MEADQUARTERS, 051 ANTED 

EVERGREEE gs SHRUB UNS 
Pe iN resi W) ’ 























BEFORE entering service in 1943, 
Gilbert H. Reier was superintendent 
of parks and before that manager of 
the Brokenstraw Valley Nursery, 
Warren, Pa. He is now with the Sea- 
bees in a small stevedore outfit, whose 
work consists mainly in loading and 
unloading ships’ cargoes at an undis- 
closed base. 


WITH the army air corps on An- 
neit island, Alaska, since last fall, 
Pf-. Robert L. Jackson, son of J. M. 
Jackson, proprietor of the Jackson 
Landscape Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
keeps in frequent touch with the busi- 
ness at home, which he is anxious 
to resume after the war. 


JAMES H. TAYLOR, seaman 
first class, son of R. B. Taylor, of the 
Greer Nursery, Greer, S. C., is on 
the U. S. Mansard in the southwest 
Pacific. He has been in two major 
actions and took part in the capture 
of the Marshall islands in his two 
years of service. 


CLARENCE V. LARSON, pro- 
prietor of the Twin Cedar Nursery, 
Overland Park, Kan., is returning to 
active duty with the navy, having 
recently been discharged from the 
naval hospital at San Diego, Cal., 
where he had been recovering from 
rheumatic fever since last summer. 


LIEUT. ROBERT F. HUTT, Glas- 
tonbury, Conn., who recently re- 
turned to this country after thirty- 
four months in the European theater 
of war, brought with him snapshots 
of some of the beautiful gardens near 
Florence and Rome, Italy. 


LIEUT. SIDNEY W. GURNEY, 
pilot, son of George W. Gurney, 
president of Gurney’s Seed & Nurs- 
ery Co., Yankton, S. D., completed 
his missions over Germany in No- 
cember, 1944, and is now instructing 
at San Angelo, Tex. 


JOHN B. GAITHER, proprietor 
of the Liberty Heights Nursery, Inc., 
Randallstown, Md., has three sons 
with the marines. They are John, Jr., 
Henry and Pasquith, who is a vet- 
eran of the battle on Saipan. 


HAVING recently received a med- 
ical discharge from the Marine Corps 
Reserve, L. H. Burton, Sr., Kansas 
City, Kan., has returned to the land- 
scaping business. 


THE owner of the Flowerwood 
Nursery, Mobile, Aia., Gregory L. 
Smith, is now a lieutenant in the 
navy and is stationed at Miami, Fla. 


SIGN seen in a movie house: “The 
war is a bad excuse for bad man- 
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NORTHERN-GROWN 
STOCK 


Grown in the Natural Home of the 
Evergreen. 
Per 1000 
Balsam Fir 


5000 4 to 6 ins. ov oee NSS 


Black Hills Spruce eae 
2000 2 to 4 ins. .. 30.00 


White Pine Seedlings 50, 000 
4to 6 ins..... .. 10.00 


6 to 10 ins..... .. 15.00 


Black Hills Spruce Seedlings 
4000 2 to 4 ins. .... 15.00 


White or Canoe Birch Per 100 
405 &..... ...§ 8.00 
Hard or LY Seale 
. 35.00 
nS. hd ea 
6 to 8 ins....... . 2.00 
Ostrich Plume Ferns 
Large Clumps . 6.00 
Tamarix. or Larch 
100 3 to 4 ft. . .. 10.00 
Fraser Fir 
2000 4 to 6 ins. . . oe 
Highbush Graniowy Seodiings 
6 to 10 ins ; a 
Our usual strict grade and packing 
terms — per cent discount cash with 
order. No C.O.D. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


J. R. PALMER & SON 


Blackduck, Minn. 








Northern-grown Stock 
Send 


for 
Price 
List. 


J.V. BAILEY NURSERIES 
St. Paul 6, Minn. 











Wholesale growers of the best 
Ornamental Evergreens, 
Deciduous Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses. 


Write for our current trade list. 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS CO. 
Painesville, Ohio 








We have a substantial surplus of ornamentals: 
SHRUBS, SHADE AND FLOWERING TREES 
Send your Want List for quotations. 


PONTIAC NURSERIES 
Romeo, Mich. 








PEONIES 


Wholesale and Retail 
PHIL LUTZ PEONY FARMS 


Boonville, Ind. 











h BOXWOOD 











Trade Meetings 


PLAN GEORGIA MEETING. 


May 7 has been chosen as the date 
for the annual meeting of the Georgia 
Nurserymen’s Association, of which 
John Baird, Fort Valley, is president. 
The meeting will feature a one-day 
short course for nurserymen and 
landscape contractors at the depart- 
ment of landscape architecture at the 
University of Georgia, Athens. Talks 
will be given by some of the uni- 
versity professors and by other au- 
thorities on different phases of nurs- 
ery and landscape work. Hubert B. 
Owens, head of the university de- 
partment of landscape architecture, 
is chairman of the committee on pro- 
gram and arrangements. 

The meeting in May is being held 
this year as an experiment. In the 
past the annual meeting has been held 
in the early part of January. But it 
was felt that nurserymen would be 
through with their spring rush by 
the beginning of May; the university 
campus is more beautiful at that time 
than in January, and the spring date 
is a better time to hold the short 
course at the university. 





MAIL ORDER MEN MEET. 


The National Mail Order Nursery- 
men’s Association held the fourth of 
its winter and spring meetings, Fri- 
day evening, March 23, at the Four 
Flags hotel, Niles, Mich., with the 
A. B. Morse Co., St. Joseph, Mich.., 
acting as host. 

Forty-two members and guests 
were present to enjoy the dinner 
served at 7 o'clock. Business reports 
by mail-order nurseries showed that 
the same condition prevailed as had 
been reported at previous meetings— 
more business than can be supplied 
by stock available. 

J. H. Slingerland, formerly with 
Montgomery Ward in charge of 
nursery stock sales, gave an interest- 
ing address on “Mail Order Busi- 
ness.” He outlined the extensive 
analysis made by Ward's on nursery 
stock sales and the steps taken which 
resulted in a 300 per cent increase 
in sales in three years. He stressed 
the importance of closely linking 
some special plant or product to the 
firm’s name and then capitalizing on 
that plant until the public uncon- 
sciously associates it with the firm. 

Mr. Stebbins, of the extension de- 
partment of Michigan State College, 
directed a forum on raspberries and 
their decline in production over the 
past ten years. He introduced Stanley 


Johnson, superintendent of the South 
Haven experiment station, who re- 
ported that there had been a decline 
of fifty per cent in strawberry pro- 
duction in the past three years, a 
thirty-three per cent decline in rasp- 
berry production and a corresponding 
decline in other small fruits. Wartime 
conditions, labor shortage and dis- 
eases were blamed for this condition 
in the berry industry. Dr. Donald 
Cation, pathologist at the college, dis- 
cussed the control and elimination of 
virus diseases by proper spraying 
methods. 

C. A. Boyer, chief of the Michi- 
gan plant inspection service, gave an 
interesting talk on improved inspec- 
tion methods and mentioned the fact 
that. nursery stock coming into the 
state of Michigan from out-of-state 
sources was of much higher quality 
this year than had been the case in 
previous seasons. 

The next meeting was scheduled at 
the same place, April 6, with the 
nurseries at Bridgman, Mich., acting 
as hosts. 


D. O. Nihart, Cor. Sec’y. 





PENNSYLVANIA PLANS. 


Members of the executive commit- 
tee of the Pennsylvania Nursery- 
men’s Association met at Harrisburg 
March 7, on the call of President 
Louis E. Wissenbach, to discuss pol- 
icies for the coming year, as the 
expenses of the organization have 
been greater than the income for 


STOP RABEITS 


FROM —a GARDENS 
1 





AT LAST ...an amazing new product that” 
protects your garden, trees and tender shoots 
from the ravages of rabbits. Spray Rabbit 
Chaperone wherever raiding is likely to oc- 
cur. Especially effective for protection of 
vegetables. Odorless and invisible. One ap- 
plication lasts several weeks. Won't dissolve 
in rain. ORDER BY MAIL. C.O.D. $1. 
plus STi 4 , send $1., we pay postage). 
SUDBU Y LABORATORY, 3s 
DUTTON RD., SUDBURY, MASS. 


"Mt Gaperone 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


the past several years. At the annual 
meeting in February, Secretary-treas- 
urer Albert F. Meehan had reported 
1944 expenses as $1,389.69, contrast- 
ed with income of $1,095, leaving a 
balance on hand at the end of the 
year of $899.26, in comparison with 
a balance of $1,193.95 at the begin- 
ning of the year. 


The executive committee voted 
that in future a registration fee would 
be charged at both the annual and 
summer meetings. Each member firm 
will be charged a registration fee of 
$2 and an additional $1 for every 
representative more than one or for 
a guest of a member firm. Invited 
guests are not to be charged any 
registration fee, and all speakers and 
current state inspectors are to be 
invited to the banquet as guests of 
the association. 


If war conditions and regulations 
as to conventions permit, the summer 
meeting will be held at York, Pa., 
the date to be decided later. 





HUGE CAVE AS ICEBOX. 


At Atchison, Kan., a mine worked 
for limestone since 1897 is now an 
enormous icebox for holding and 
cooling some 30,000 to 50,000 tons 
of government food. All the coun- 
try’s warehouses are full. 


The mine opens horizontally into 


a hill. Originally it had only one 
entrance, a hole fourteen by twenty 
feet square, but a new portal was 
built, with huge doors swinging into 
a tunnel-like hall seventy-five feet 


SURPLUS SALE 


75 Norway Maple, 1% to 2-in. cal. a Se 
25 or more, $1.25 ea. 
Schwedler a 
1% to 2-in. ca 
Weeping Birch, 16 to 12 ft., 





Green Ash, 1 to 2%-in. cal... 
Lot for $300. 

Green Ash, 1 ny 1%- in. cal 
Lot for $125.00. 

Black Walnut, 1% to 2-in. cal. 1.50 

French Lilac, nice, 4 to 6 ft. 
blue variety, slightly mixed, 
names lost 

Mock Orange, varieties mixed, 
4 to 5 ft 

mo arborescens, heavy, 

to 5 


7 to 

Tatarian , eeeearees 
5 to 6 ft 

Colorado Green Spruce, 
trees, 5 to 6 ft. and up to 
8 ft., 75e per ft., special for 
large lots. 

» 15 to 18 ins., 


» 18 to 24 ins., 
$22.00 per 100. 


All first-class stock in 
promptly upon order. 


Terms cash with order, packing 5%. 


WIENER NURSERY & FLORAL CO. 


Sauk Centre, Minn. 


field, dug 
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WASHINGTON 
ASPARAGUS 


Light, l-yr. size 
$8.50 per 1000. 
Packing included. 
We still have a few thousand 
Heavy, 2-yr. size. 
The best from seeding 
Spring 1943. 


Samples sent on request. 


M. J. HUNZIKER & SONS 
Nurserymen 
P. O. Box 313, Niles, Mich. 








RED RHUBARBS 


MacDonald 
and 
Canada Red 


ANDREWS *"63"** 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 








HORSE-RADISH PLANTS 


State Inspected. 
Selected plants, 8 to 12 ins. long. 
3/16 to 5/16-in. 
$1.75 per 100, $15.00 per 1000. 
Less 2 per cent for cash with order. 


These are strong, clean, healthy 
plants and shipped to order. 


RANDOLPH MARKET NURSERY 


808 W. Randolph St., Chicago 7, Ill. 








SURPLUS SALE ON 
Newest Everbearer 


MINNESOTA 1166 


Bears in 60 days. Three crops in 18 months. 
Giant Cone-shaped Strawberries—red to the 
heart. Excellent shipper—brings top market 
prices, $8.00 to $10.00 per crate. 


Safe delivery guaranteed. 
Order direct from this advertisement. 


WESTHAUSER NURSERIES Box 128 Sawyer, Mich. 








American Redbud Seedlings 


3,0¢0 or 4,000 clean well rooted, 2 to 
3 ft., 5e; 3 to 4 ft., Ge; 4 to 6 ft., 15e. 
A close-out bargain price for No. 1 


Stock. 
MORTON BROS, 
Tariton Nurseries, 
R. 7, McMinnville, Tenn. 











long. The cave is unusually dry, as 
its floor is sixty feet above the level 
of the Missouri river, which flows 
near by. Besides the natural insula- 
tion of 100 feet of shale and rock, a 
cement floor, of nearly 615,400 square 
feet, was laid. The ceiling, with an 
average height of fourteen feet, is 
supported by limestone pillars, twen- 
ty-two to twenty-seven feet thick 
and about thirty-five feet apart, that 
were left in the course of mining 
operations. Four main railroad lines 
run conveniently near the mine. 

After installation of many blast 
type coolers, the natural cave tem- 
perature of 51 degrees will be lowered 
to 31 degrees. The War Food Ad- 
ministration expects to employ all the 
usable space in the mine's fifteen 
acres for storing food earmarked for 
lend-lease and liberated areas and ag- 
ricultural products during seasons of 
peak production. 





NORTHER PLUM. 


Named the Norther plum last year 
by the Dominion experimental sta- 
tion at Morden, Manitoba, after bear- 
ing the number Morden 101 since 
1933, this fruit came from an Assini- 
boine plum seed sown in the autumn 
of 1922. The seed was harvested at 
the Minnesota state fruit breeding 
farm, Excelsior, Minn. Norther is a 
sister of Bounty plum, which in turn 
was known for six years as Morden 
105, until named in 1939. 

The tree is strong, sturdy, hardy 
and moderately spreading in habit, 
and bears a heavy crop year after 
year. The fruit is oval-ovate, medium 
to large for a native plum, measuring 
one and one-fourth by one inch in 
full bearing, color bright red, bloom 
light gray; the suture is a distinct 
flat line, skin thin and tender, flesh 
yellowish and juicy, flavor sweetish 
and fairly pleasant; stone large, flat 
and semifree. The season at Morden 
is from August 5 to 15. Cooking 
tests over a period of thirteen years 
rate it as a very early plum compara- 
ble to Assiniboine in quality. 

‘Norther is highly esteemed farther 
north and west, a condition which 
accounts for its name. It is unusually 
dependable and seems adapted across 
the northern Canadian prairies. For 
pollination purposes it should have 
association with Bounty, Assiniboine, 
Mina, Dandy or similar plums. 





OWEN G. WOOD, president of 
Wood-Howell Nurseries, Inc., Bristol, 
Va., became a grandfather March 16, 
when Owen, Jr., was father of a 
fine 8-pound boy, William Gray 
Wood. 
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C. M. Hobbs & Sons, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT INDIANA 


Established 1875. 
WHITE-FLOWERING 
DOGWOOD 
GINKGO 
NORWAY MAPLE 
SOFT MAPLE 
SWEET GUM 
THURLOW WILLOW 


WELL GROWN EVER- 
GREENS, in variety. 








THE NEW CHIPMAN’S 
CANADA RED RHUBARB 


Still available. 
In quantity, as low as 35c. 


Write 


SUMMIT NURSERIES 


Stillwater, Minn. 








ASPARAGUS 
Martha Washington 


Extra heavy roots. 
Per M 
Large size 
Medium size 
Ask for special prices on large 
quantities. Samples sent on request. 


KENYONS NURSERY 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








CHERRY TREES 


Fall-Bearing Varieties 
Sweet September 
August Supreme 
100 rate 
9/16-in. cal., 4 ft.........each, $1.00 
7/16-in. cal., 3 to 4 ft....each, .75 
5/16-in. cal., 2 to 3 ft....each, .50 


W. N. SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, Ohio 











JUNE BUD PEACH 


1000 each of Elberta, Halehaven, Kal- 
haven and Redhaven. 2 to 3 ft. at 40c 
in 1000 lots; 45e¢ in 100 lots. 

Also 1000 Red Jonathan Apple. 

2 to 3 ft. at 50c. 


ANDERSEN EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
Scottville, Mich. 
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INTERCEPT PLANT PESTS 
AT CALIFORNIA BORDER. 


Border plant quarantine inspectors 
of the California department of agri- 
culture intercepted 23,294 lots of 
plant material being brought into 
the state either pest infested or in 
violation of federal or state agricul- 
tural quarantine regulations during 
1944, In 1943 total lots of plant mate- 
rial intercepted in violation of fed- 
eral or state plant quarantines were 
17,587. 

These figures were announced last 
month by H. A. Hunt, assistant chief 
of the California bureau of ento- 
mology and plant quarantine, sum- 
marizing plant pest interceptions 
made at the sixteen permanent and 
two seasonal border inspection sta- 
tions operated last year. 


His report showed that 683,118 
vehicles entered California last year, 
which is about 45,000 more vehicles 
than came in 1943. 


From 23,294 lots of intercepted 
plant material, the inspectors took 
5,532 lots of live insect pests, 154 
lots of weeds or weed seeds and 824 
lots of plant disease. 


The apple maggot was intercepted 
sixty-two times in the worm or mag- 
got stage in fresh fruit being brought 
into California by travelers in 1944. 
The Oriental fruit moth was taken 
twenty-two times in 1944, while in 
1943 interceptions totaled nineteen. 

Plum curculio was intercepted 
twelve times in host fruits. Citrus 
white fly was intercepted six times 
in 1944, 





NEW STRAWBERRY 
VARIETIES. 


Five new strawberry varieties, 
named after mountains and lakes of 
California, have been introduced for 
trial in northern and central Cali- 
fornia as fresh market berries. The 
first to be introduced as a result of 
breeding work initiated when the 
virus disease yellows, or xanthosis, 
was causing a rapid decline in the 
strawberry production of California, 
these varieties are described in bulle- 
tin 690 of the California agricul- 
tural experiment station, “The Shas- 
ta, Sierra, Lassen, Tahoe and Donner 
Strawberries,” by Harold E. Thomas 
and Earl V. Goldsmith. 

In dessert quality when taste, 
aroma and flavor are considered, some 
of the varieties are much inferior to 
Banner, long a standard variety in 
that respect. From the growers’ view- 
point, however, there are compen- 
sating characters—fall production in 
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Iron 


EE LABELS OR TAGS wise: 

















FROM 
CALIFORNIA NURSERY CO. 
NILES, CALIF. 





5,000 
$4.00 


10,000 
$3.75 





Painted front, YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS PRINTED on back—HOW 
CAN YOU ADVERTISE BETTER? If it is worth growing it is worth labeling 
with your name PRINTED on each label or tag. 


PRICES PER 1000 DELIVERED in Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, 
Washington. Other states add 10 per cent for delivery. 
15,000 
$3.50 


TERMS: PLEASE PAY WITH ORDERS to be printed. 


RICHARDSON LABEL COMPANY 


3314 W. Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 16, Calif. 
Started in 1933—Still going in spite of depression, Japs, war, etc. 


Utah and 


25,000 
$3.00 


20,000 
$3.25 








EVERGREENS Propagators & Growers 
141 S. E. 65th Ave., PORTLAND 16, ORE. 


a, NURSERY C0. 





CHINESE ELM SEED 


Due to labor shortage, we will 
only gather enough to fill orders on 
hand when picking starts the latter 
part of April. 


BETTER ORDER NOW. 


WASHINGTON NURSERIES, INC- 
Toppenish, Wash. 











ASPARAGUS PLANTS 


MARY WASHINGTON 
Per 1000 


-yr. $8.50 
1-yr., in lots of 5000.. 8.00 


we supply up to 300,000 plants. 
§ ow plants under contract, 
hos 4 or the coming year. 


SARACENO ASPARAGUS NURSERY 


Rt. 1 Canby, Ore. 


Ready for immediate shipment: 
PEACHES 


Belle of Georgia, Elberta, Early El- 
berta, Gage Elberta, Golden Jubilee, 
Rochester. 


APPLES 


—Assorted l-yr. 


Boysenberries 
Strawberries—Banner, Marshall, Narcis- 
sus, New Oregon, Brightmore. 


SHADE TREES 


Birch—European and White. 
Elm—Chinese and Corkbark. 

Golden Chain (Laburnum)—vVulgare. 
Horse Chestnut—Red and Pink. 
Maple—Norway, Silver and Sycamore. 
Mountain Ash. 

Plane Tree—European. 

Oak—Red, Scarlet and Pin. 
Willows—Golden and Wisconsin. 


Almond—Pink-flowering. 
Lilacs—In variety. 
Forsythia. 

Cydonia, etc. 


Write for Catalog. 


RICH & SONS NURSERY 


Rt. 4 Hillsboro, Ore. 








NOTICE 


Decreased production makes it impos- 
sible to book orders for new customers. 
For the duration the limited supply is 
reserved for our regular trade. 


HOWARD ROSE CO. 
Hemet, California 














the coastal area, high total produc- 
tion, desirable shipping and market- 
ing qualities and disease and insect 
resistance. 

Included in the leaflet is informa- 
tion on the breeding work, as well as 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Gem Everbearing, 4 in bunches of 25, 
$20.00 per 1000. 


ar 1-4 No. 8. Everbearing, 
$60.00 per 1000 in bulk. 


Prices F.0.B. Nursery. Cash with order. 


CALAPOOIA BERRY FARM & NURSERY, Shedd, Ore. 
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on the adaptions and origins of the 
varieties and descriptions of each. 





TRI-COUNTY MEETING. 


The Tri-County chapter of the 
California Association of Nursery- 
men held its monthly meeting March 
16, at the Pierpont Inn, Ventura. C. 
Mavro Warren, vice-president, pre- 
sided in the absence of President Paul 
Sanders. 

It was reported that methyl-bro- 
mide fumigation would be adopted 
in Ventura county as an alternate 
fumigation with cyanide for certain 
kinds of nursery stock. Norman Hill 
gave an interesting talk on “Labor 
Relations and Wage-hour Stabiliza- 
tion.” 

The next meeting will be held 
April 20, at Santa Barbara. 





YOUDATH IN CALIFORNIA. 


Youdath Perennial Gardens, for- 
merly located at Mentor, O., were 
established in a new location at 
Beaumont, Cal., during 1944, states 
John A. Youdath, proprietor. Mr. 
Youdath has specialized in hardy 
chrysanthemums for the past twenty 
years. He moved his stock to Cali- 
fornia because he was convinced that 
the climate and the high altitude— 
over 2,500 feet above sea level— 
are ideal for this work. He states 
that although the winters in the re- 
gion are mild, freezing and frosts are 
common during the winter months. 
Almost all propagating is done in 
the open. 





CANKERWORMS 


Cankerworms, the small green 
caterpillars sometimes called measur- 
ing worms, may be abundant again 
in some localities this year. 

To check their damage, trees 
banded last fall at the time of the 
adult moths’ flights should have the 
tanglefoot bands refreshed this 
month. The eggs laid below protect- 
ed trees last fall will hatch soon, and 
if a new tanglefoot band is placed 
around the tree, the larvae will be 
unable to climb above the band and 
reach the foliage. 

Normally, a spray for the control 
of this pest is applied when the leaves 
are about one-half an inch long. Lead 
arsenate, at a concentration of three 
pounds per hundred gallons, with 
one quart of nicotine sulphate added, 
is the best spray control for the 
cankerworm. No soap should be 
added to the mixture. 

The cankerworm is particularly 
injurious to oak, hickory, elm and 
linden trees. 


306 S. E. 12th AVENUE 





CONIFERS AND BROAD-LEAVED 
EVERGREENS 
SHADE AND FLOWERING TREES 
FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
FRUIT TREES 
DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 
VINES AND BULBS 
PORTLAND ROSES 








A. McGILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 


Shade Trees 





Grown right and packed right. 
Combination carloads to Eastern 
distributing points will save you 
on freight. 


MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Incorporators 


MILTON-Since 1878-QREGON 
OUR SPECIALTIES 


Birches—Flowering Cherries, Crabs and 
Plums — Chinese Elm—Hawthorns—Li- 
lacs — Lindens — Flowering and Globe 
Locusts—Columnar, Globe, Norway and 
Schwedler Maples—Mountain Ash—Ore- 
gon Grape—Oriental Plane—Willows. 


SEND US YOUR WANT LIST 
FOR QUOTATIONS 


Combination Carloads to Eastern dis- 
tributing points at minimum freight 
cost. 








AS ALWAYS— 


OREGON’S BEST SOURCE 


of GOOD ROSES 


Our limited crop is reserved for 
our regular customers this year. 


PETERSON & DERING 
Wholesale Rose Growers 
Scappoose, Oregon 





OREGON -GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


We have a complete line of shade and 
flowering trees, both whips and heavier 
branched stock. 
Flowering Cherries, Flowering 
Crabs, Plums and _ Locusts, 
Norway and Wiers Maples, 
Oaks — Chinese Elm— Mountain 
Ash—Birch—Hawthorns. 


DOTY & DOERNER, INC. 
6691 S. W. Capitol Highway 
PORTLAND 1, OREGON 











MAHONIA 
AQUIFOLIUM 


A Broadleaf Evergreen hardy 
anywhere. 


2-year Seedlings 
$5.00 per 100; $40.00 per 1000. 
Liberal count on seedlings, and 
no package charge, if check is sent 
with order. 


MOUNT VERNON NURSERY 
Mount Vernon, Wash. 








PACIFIC COAST NURSERY 


Specializing in fruit tree seedlings 
since 1914. We also have Norway 
and Schwedler Maple, Chinese Elm, 
European White Birch, Cut-leaf 
Weeping Birch, Paul’s Scarlet Haw- 
thorn and Kwanzan Flowering 
Cherry. All 2-yr.-old stock. 


John Holmason, Prop. 


2244 N. Skidmore Ct. 
Portland 11, Oregon 














CLASSIFIED ADS 
Five lines, $1.00, 


each additional line 20 cents, 
per insertion. 











BERRY PLANTS 


THE NEW STREAMLINER 
EVERBEARING. 

World's largest strawberries. 250 plants, 
$22.50. Fruiting time will tell the story. List 
them in 1946; over 20 nurseries will. Catalog. 
OAK HILL NURSERY, New Buffalo, Mich. 


GEM EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY 
STOCK PLANTS. 
Also the earliest White Seed Potatoes. 
America’s finest, bar none. Why not plant 
the best, direct from the originator to you? 
FRANK J. KEPLINGER, Farwell, Mich. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Certified; hardy, northern-grown Dunlap. 
$10.00 per ‘1000. Fresh plants. Prompt ship- 


ment, 
IOWA NURSERY, Farmington, Ia. 


THORNLESS BOYSENBERRY YEARLINGS. 
$2.10 for 14. Ten 2’s or six 3-yr. plants, 
$2.00. 10 per cent pom. 
H. DIXON 
R. 1, Hutchinson, Kans. 


GEM EVERBEARING STRAWBERRIES 
$25.00 per 1000, 
while they last. 
MILFORD NURSERY 
Milford, Iowa 


THORNY BOYSENBERRY 
and Thorny Youngberry plants 
$35.00 per 1000 
HIRSCHI’S NURSERY 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


CUMBERLAND BLACK RASPBERRIES 
l-year tips, $5.00 per 100, $40.00 per 1000. 
E. W. HUEBNER NURSERY 
Stevensville, Mich. 


























EVERGREENS—Specimen 


SPECIMEN EVERGREENS, g00d shape 
and size at less than wholesale in carload 
and truckload lots, F.O.B. our nursery. 
Spruce: Colorado, Norway and White. Pine: 
Mugho, Scotch, Austrian, American Red and 
White. Also Ash, Elm and Viburnum lentago. 
PEQUOT NURSERY, Pequot Lakes, Minn. 


JUNIPER PFITZER and HIBERNICA 
These from a new block _— on clay 
loam soil. Truck or carlots o 
HUMPHREYS LANDSCAPE. ‘SERVICE 
Mt. Sterling, Ky. 











EVERGREENS—Lining-out 


LINING-OUT STOCK. 
EVERGREENS, from beds: 
Each rate, 100 1000 
Juniperus depressa plumosa, 2-yr.. we +4 = 4 
sabina, 2-yr. 18 
Picea pungens, 3-yr., 4 to 6 ins.. 
Taxus intermedia, 4-yr., tr., 





-70 
-35 
-38 
-80 
-30 
-30 


-30 
POTTED LINING- OUT STOCK. 
Evergreens, from 3-in. rose pots, potted 
last year, kept over winter in frames under 
lath: TAXUS, media hicksi, media Irish, 
cuspidata, intermedia $0.18 $0.16 
THUJA pyramidalis, sibirica; 
JUNIPER pfitzeriana, sabina... .18 -16 
oe or oer Amalthee, 
-16 


14 


da 
HE COTTAGE GARDENS" 
Lansing 15, Mich. 


LINERS 
Biota nana aurea, grafted 
200 10 to 15 ins. 
150 7 to 10 ins 
Taxus cuspidata, aaetgnt Cc. 
300 10 to 16 in 
600 7 to 10 ine 
700 
900 
cuspidata, spreading 
400 10 to 15 
900 
600 
750 
Juniperus pfitzeriana 
300 6 to 10 ins., C., 
500 4to 7 ins., C., 
Retinospora filifera 
200 7 to 10 ins., C., 
filifera aurea 
100 6 to 10 ins., C., 
plumosa aurea 
300 6 to 9 ins., C., 2-yr 
Thuja occ. pyramidalis 
400 
cc. compacta 
300 6 to 9 ins., 
No list out this season. 
BROUWER'S NURSERIES 
624 Montauk Ave., New London, Conn. 


WAXLEAF LIGUSTRUM LINERS 
From 2%-in. rose pots. 
$10.00 per 100, $80.00 per 1000. 
TRAUERNICHT NURSERY CO. 
400 N. Sylvania Ave., Fort Worth 3, Texas 


IRISH JUNIPER FASTIGIATA 
l-yr. pete grown, 6 to 9 ins. 
$100.00 per 1000. 

NICK’S NURSERY, Anchorage, Ky. 


HARDY PLANTS 














NEW SUMMER-FLOWERING MUMS 


Flowers—early August to frost. 

Large, perfectly formed, double blooms. 
Excellent for cutting and corsages. 
Very hardy—easy to grow—clean. 


POT PLANTS— Per 4 Per 100 
Dean Kay Improved. Rose-pink. et $17.00 
Dean Ladd. Bronzy-red 76 17.00 
My Lady. Orange-yellow 17.00 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA ba pat ty 
Chippewa. Aster-purple 
Redwing. Pompeian-red 
Sunred. Bright red 
Welcome. Mallow-purple 
Amelia New Red. Bronze-red 

cushion 


CORLISS BROS. INC. NURSERIES 
303 Reynard St. Gloucester, Mass. 





PEONIES FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 

Strong, healthy, 3 to 5-eye divisions. 

Rate, each, 10 100 

Duchess de Nemours, cream. weg 30 $0.25 
Edulis superba, dark pink. 30 25 
700 Felix Crousse, red . -32 
300 Festiva Maxima, white ° -28 
90 Karl Rosefield, red e .30 
30 Lillian Gumm, ° ee 
70 Mikado, Jap. red 

25 Madeleine Gauthier, flesh... . 

36 Makitateyama, pink Jap..... 
380 Octavie Demay, light pink... 
1300 pink to color 

75 Phoebe Cary, pink 

75 Surugu, red Jap 

185 Walter Faxon, aly, pink. 

THE COTTAGE GARDENS 
Lansing 15, Mich. 


DAISTES, 2%-IN. PLANT aes 

MOUNT SHASTA, flowers like 

Esther Read, but good grower 

in hot weather $3. 
Majestic 
Double Supreme 
Supreme 
Admiral Byrd .. 
Favorite 
Ophelia 


680 
250 





PHLOX LINERS 

(Salmon Beauty), fine 
R. P. Struthers Im- 

Starlight, $2.50 per 


Eva Forester 
variety; Rheinlander, 
proved, Prime Minister, 
100 


Charles Curtis, Sweetheart, P. D. Williams, 
Pink Darling, Annie Laurie, $4.00 per 100. 
McININCH GREENHOUSES 
3802 Faraon St., St. Joseph, Mo. 





LINING-OUT STOCK 
$ 3.50 $30.00 
3.50 30.00 


100 §=1000 


Pinus Mugho, 3- 
Strobus, 3-yr. sdigs... 
Sylvestris, 3-yr. sdigs. 
Tsuga canadensis, 2-yr. tra 
Canadensis, 3-yr. trans. 
Taxus cuspidata, 2-yr. tran: 
Capitata, 2-yr. trans. 
Hicksi, 2-yr. trans... 
Hatfieldi, 2-yr. trans... . 
Can. stricta, 2-yr. trans.. 
Acer pol. atrop.,grafts 2%-in. pot. is, "00 
VERKADB’S NURSERIES, Wayne, N. J. 


We offer Giant Pacific Delphinium, Grandi- 
flora Hybrid Gaillardia, Chabaud Carnation, 
Aquilegia and Biennial Campanula plants at 
$10.00 per 100. 

NORTH POLE NURSERY 
Cornucopia, Wis. 


VINCA MINOR 
Bowles variety, 6 to 12 ins. Many runners. 
Excellent growth. $10.00 per 100 
SYLVANIA NURSERY & PEAT CoO. 
New Galilee, Pa. 


FASHION CUSHION MUMS. 
Red, white, pink, bronze, yellow. 
$4.00 per 100, $37.50 per 1000. 
Send for our CHRYSANTHEMUM catalog. 
WONDERLAND NURSERIBS, Ellerson, Va. 








AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


PRIMULA SIEBOLDI 
New, hardy Primrose; dependable here 
without special care; likes partial shade; 
mixed colors; dark rose to white. 
Divisions, field-grown clumps 
$20.00 per 100. 
ROSEMONT GARDENS 
&. 6, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


HERBS, 2-yr., field-grown, Holt’s Mam- 
moth Sage, Lovage, French Sorrel, Rue, Cost- 
mary, $2.25 doz.; True Curly, Woolly Mints, 
Pot Marjoram, Hyssop, $1.00 doz. clumps. 


Cash. 
MRS. GLEN KILDOW 
Alexandria, Ind. 


CUSHION MUMS 
Rooted Divisions 
$25.00 per 1000, delivered. 
oO. K. NURSERY 
R. 2, Buchanan, Mich 


wic = RAIANA MEMORIAL ROSES 
00 2-yr.-old, No. 1 plants 
$25.00 per 100 
W.-T. SMITH CORP. 
Geneva, N. Y. 














SEEDS 


ULMUS PUMILA (CHINESE ELM SEEDS) 
We have a surplus to spare. These are 
from hardy high-altitude trees. Ready now 
at $1.00 per lb. Cash. 
NEW MEXICO NURSERIES 
Clovis, N. M. 








SHRUBS and TREES 





Per ae 
Northwest Poplar, 4 to 6 ft $ 4. 
Chinese Elm, 18 
Black Hill Spruce, 8 to 12 ins., 
Douglas Fir, 10 to 16 ins., TT 
Juniper scopulorum, 12 to 18 ins. 
(Montana type) 
Ponderosa Pine, 8 to 15 ins. 
(extra-good tops and roots on these) 
Latham and St. Regis, $50.00 per 1000. 
TREADWELL NURSERY CoO. 
Great Falls, Mont. 


MAPLE, SOFT (SILVER) 

2 to 3 ft., $3.50; 3 to 4 ft., $5.00; 4 to 6 ft., 
$7.00 per 100. 300 rate, 3 per cent discount. 
CARAGANA, SIBERIAN PEA TREE 
6 to 12 ins., $11.25; 12 to 18 ins., $20.00; 
18 to 24 ins., $25.00; 2 to 3 ft., $37.50 per 
1000. Cash with order. Free packing. 

SWEDBERG NURSERY 
Battle Creek, Minn. 


LINING-OUT STOCK 

EUONYMUS PATENS, true berried type, 8 
to 10-in., fleld-grown plants; $8.50 per 100, 
$75.00 per 1000. SPIRAEA FROEBELI, 
rooted cuttings from sand; $3.00 per 100, 
$25.00 per 1000. Prepaid for cash with order. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
PRITCHARD NURSERIES, 


CHINESE ELMS 
5000 No. 1; good roots and good tops. 
to 3-in. caliper at 75c each. 
MEHRINGER NURSERY & 
LANDSCAPE CoO. 
Kinsley, Kan. 


AMERICAN AND CHINESE ELM 
2 to 4-in. Nice stock. 
Write us your requirements. 
MERTEL NURSERY 
Peru, Ill. 


AMERICAN ELM, finished for fine retail 
trade, 2-in. cal. and up. Also S Maple, 
Spiraea Vanhoutte and other items. 

Write for prices. 
PELISHEK NURSERY. Clintonville, Wis. 


HARDWOOD CUTTINGS 
Abelia Grandifiora. 
7 ins., $6.00 per 1000. 
TRAUERNICHT NURSERY CO. 
400 N. Sylvania Ave. Fort Worth 3, Texas 


Send for new Spring list of ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, SHRUBS and a both 
liners and whip-grade stock. 

THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 
Dresher, Pa. 


TT. 








Ottawa, Kan. 





1% 

















VEGETABLE ROOTS 


SURPLUS LIST 

MYATTS VICTORIA RHUBARB ROOTS 
We offer for immediate shipment the fol- 
lowing quantities and grades of whole rhu- 
barb roots, dug, graded, and in a dormant 
condition. The quality of these roots is 

exceptional. 
500 3 to 4-in. clumps, 





15¢ each. 
Per 100 Per 1000 
$11. 00 $100.00 
6.0 60.00 
40.00 
30.00 
2.50 20.00 
S WHOLESALE NURSERY 
thiaeeen, Mich. 


3-yr. MARY WASHINGTON ASPARAGUS 
Extra-large, $4.00 per 100, $32.00 per 1000. 
E. W. HUEBNER NURSERY 
Stevensville, Mich. 


4,100 
8,900 
5,000 


KRIEGER’S 








APRIL 15, 1945 


15,000 MARY WASHINGTON ASPARAGUS. 
l-yr., good size, healthy crowns, Will 
dug, bunched a 25, packed 

hipped in Apri 
siippes'600 for $6.50, 1000 for $12.00. 
A. E. GUSTAFSON, Box 367, Pine City, Minn. 


FRESH MARTHA WASHINGTON AS- 
PARAGUS SEED. 6 Ibs., $8.75. Hardy rooted 
MUMS, 400 for $15.00; assorted colors. Phlox 
sublata, 300 for $15.00. 

WM. E. WENTZELL NURSERY, Sewell, N. J. 


in peat an 





GIBRALTAR Frost Covers pay for them- 
selves. Economical, long-lasting, ideal for 
windbreaks. 6 ft. wide; 60 ft., $13.75; 100 ft., 
$26.00; 160 ft., $39.00. NEW AMSTERDA M 
IMPORT, 122 Chambers St., New York 7, N.Y. 


COTTONETTE Squares are best for balling. 
Saves time and twine. All sizes in stock. 
Write NEW AMSTERDAM a 

122 Chambers St., New York 7, N. 


MISCELLANEOTS 











MARY WASHINGTON ASPARAGUS ROOTS 
l-yr., heavy roots; $12.00 per 1000, 
6000 or more, $10.00 per 1000. 
PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
Bristol, Pa. 





SUPPLIES 


BAMBOO CANE STAKES 
DYED GREEN—Pencil Thickness 
Contents Price 
Per bale Per bale 
2 0 





NATURAL COLOR—Medium Heavy 
, ft. 1000 $ 9.25 


ft. 5 
NATURAL coL eens: heavy 
00 $15.50 
13.00 
12.50 
11.00 
. 100 8.50 
F.O.B. New York and Chicago. Bale lots 
only 
*These sizes available for prompt ship- 
ment from New York. 
**These sizes available for prompt ship- 
ment from Chicago. 
***These sizes available for prompt ship- 
ment from both New York and Chicago. 
Quantity discounts: 10 bales up, less 5 per 
cent. 
25 bales up, less 7% per cent. 
McHUTCHISON & CO. 
95 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 


CHERRY, 1-yr., Montmorency (large) 
approximately Each Per 100 
1000 9/16-in. 
900 5/16-in. ° y 
In Sweet Cherries, we have approximately 
260 of each size, 9/16 and 7/16-in., same 
prices as above; in Yellow Spanish, Black 
Tartarian, Napoleon and Windsor. 
RASPBERRIES 
Per 100 Per 1000 
Latham (Red) $4.50 
Cumberland os ° 
Ozark (Black 
STRAWBERRIE 3S 
$1.25 per 100, $10.00 per 1000. 
Maytime Aroma 
Blakemore Klondike 
GOOSEBERRIES 
Ozark, 2-yr., 20c each, $12.00 per 100. 


Premier 
Dunlap 


RHUBARB 
Giant Victoria, 1% to 2 ins., $8.00 per 100. 
SA 


Holt’s Mammoth, 12c each, ma 00 per 100. 
RIVET HED 

South (the , kind) 
$7.00 per 100; 3 to 
$11.00 per 100. 
INC. 


Amur River, 
well branched, 2 to 3 ft., 
4 ft., $9.00 per 100; 4 to 6 ft., 

BENTON COUNTY NURSERY CoO., 

Rogers, Ark. 


RASPBERRIES: Latham, Chief, Per 1000 
St. Regis, Newburgh, New Taylor, 

No. 1 
Juniperus scopulorum, 

12 to 18 ins., T 
Ponderosa Pine, 8 to 15 ins 

TREADWELL NURSERY cu. 
Great Falls, Mont. 








WANTED 





WOOD PLANT BANDS. 

Used by the largest growers of Carnations, 
Snaps, Stocks, perennial! plants and all plants 
to be transplanted in the greenhouse or out- 
doors. Get your supply now, also, for Vege- 
table plants for resale. 

Weight 


Size in ins. 
.M-310 1%x1%x2% 
. M-320 
. M-340 
. M-360 
. M-360 
. M-391 4x4x4 
Packed 1000 to the carton. 

We do not break 2 carton. 
LIGHT WOOD FLATS. 

Suitable only for holding = shipping our 
Wood Plant Bands. Bands are not included 
at prices below. Per 1000 flats 
M-370, holds ty 1%-in. bands $2.75 
M-390, holds 12 2-in. bands 
M-392, holds 12 2%-in. bands 
M-393, holds 6 3-in. bands 
M-394, holds 6 4-in. bands 3.96 

Packed 100 to the carton. We do not break 


cartons. 
AMERICAN BULB CoO., 
1335 W. Randolph St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
31-37 W. 27th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


UNIVERSAL NURSERYMAN'S 





TOOLS 
Immediate Shipment! 
Overnight by air to anywhere U.S.A. 
Rigid Pipe Wrench 
Channellock Pliers 
Adjustable Wrench 
CEETEE Pliers 
Diagonal Cutters 
$19.85—A Dandy 10-piece Set 
UNIVERSAL TOOL CO. 


1527 Grand 


Ballpein Hammer 
Plastic Screwdriver 
Waterpump Pliers 
Hacksaw and Blade 
Cold Chisel 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Also Uniform Cap, Pants and Shirt, $9.85 set. 
Price list, order blank free. REMEMBER: 
We have it, can get it, or it isn’t made. Re- 
mit with order, TODAY. 


WAXES 
Book your orders now for: 
Nursery-Dip-Wax for roses, shrubs. 
Trowbridge Grafting Wax— 
tops in grafting material. 
Treekote for your pruning compound. 
Write for prices. 
WALTER E. CLARK & SON 
Milford, Conn. 








BUDDING STRIPS 

Made of synthetic rubber; 4, 6 and 6-in. 
lengths. Packed 6 Ibs. in bags. 10-Ib. lots, 
$1.25 per Ib., 60-Ib. lots, 90c; 100-Ib. lots, 80c; 
500-Ib. lots, 70c per ib. Prices subject to 
change. Samples gladly furnished. Please 
favor us with your order or inquiry. 
THE M. CONLEY Co. Canton 1, Ohio 


WANTED: 
follows: 


Transplanted understocks as 


Acer palmatum 
Juniperus virginiana 
Cornus florida 
Magnolia kobus 
Magnolia acuminata 
Magnolia glauca 
Picea excelsa 
Please quote prices in lots of 1000 to 6000. 
HESS’ NURSERIBS, 
P. O. Box 62, Mountain View, N. J. 


HYBRID RHODODENDRONS WANTED 

3 to 3% ft. Catawbiense Album, Charles 
Bagley, Charles Dickens, Dr. H. C. Dressel- 
huys, Lee’s Dark Purple, Mrs. C. S. Sargent, 


Roseum Superbum. 
SIMMONS NURSERY & LANDSCAPE CO. 
Toledo 12, Ohio 


2612 Thoman Place, 
CATALOGS WANTED 
On garden tools, seeds, nurseries, sprayers 
and hose. 

ANDREW LASKO SEED STORE 
20142 W. Warren, Detroit 10, Mich. 
TWINE WANTED 
For sewing B&B Evergreens. 

Send sample. 

MERRY-HILL NURSERY 
49620 Ann Arbor Rd., Plymouth, Mich. 
WANTED 
Cornus florida, lining-out sizes. 
PEACOCK NURSERY 
Copley, Ohio 


SYCAMORE PLANT BUG. 


Resembling in general appearance 
the leaf spot disease, the injury 
caused by the sycamore plant bug 
first appears in early spring at about 
the time the first leaves are half to 
full grown. Small red spots develop 
irregularly over the young leaves, but 
are more abundant in the central 
area. The injured area is usually not 
more than one-eighth of an inch in 
diameter, and the margin between 
the injured and healthy tissues is dis- 
tinct. The young and growing leaves 
are marked by irregular small yel- 
lowish or red spots, while mature 
leaves have small irregular spots and 
sometimes small irregular holes, with 
the margins lightly discolored. 
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The sycamore plant bug sucks out 
the plant juices of the leaves and pre- 
sumably leaves a poisonous material 
in the leaf where the beak is in- 
serted. Wherever the punctures oc- 
cur, the plant tissues turn yellowish 
or red, and as the leaf grows the 
injured area drops out. 

The sycamore plant bug is slightly 
more than one-eighth inch long, a 
light tan or brown color, with dark 
eyes and brown spots on the pro- 
notum and wings. They fly readily 
when disturbed. The young plant 
bugs are yellowish-green in color, 
with conspicuous reddish-brown eyes, 
and run about fairly actively on the 
lower surfaces of the leaves. Little 
is known regarding the life history 
of the insect. Presumably the winter 
is passed in the adult stage, as these 
are the first forms found on the new 
leaves in the spring. The eggs are 
apparently laid in the leaf tissues, 
since the female plant bug is provided 
with a distinct ovipositor. The plant 
bugs are most abundant during the 
spring and early summer, few being 
found after July. It is not known 
whether there is more than one gen- 
eration a year. 

The sycamore plant bug has been 
reported from Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Pennsylvania and the 
District of Columbia. It probably has 
a much wider distribution. 

Control may be obtained by spray- 
ing with forty per cent nicotine sul- 
phate, diluted one part to 600 parts 
of water plus sufficient soap to make 
one-quarter of one per cent actual 
soap in the diluted spray. Other wet- 
ting agents are also satisfactory. The 
first spray should be applied between 
the first and the middle of May. A 
second spray about ten days later may 
be necessary. Particular care should 
be taken to wet the lower surfaces 
of the leaves. 





J. R. FORBES, Vincennes, Ind., 
has lined out considerable stock on 
a new nursery site on route 50, where 
he will build a sales office and home 
when the war is over. 





MAIL COPY EARLY. 


Present printing conditions 
require that more time be given 
for putting current issues of the 
American Nurseryman through 
the press. So if you send ma- 
terial for either the advertising 
or the news columns of the 
May 1 issue, please mail in 
time to reach this office by 
April 18. 
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*. NOTES FROM A 
NURSERYMAN’S WIFE 











Water cooling, used in practically 
all motorcars and in many airplanes, 
is an age-old story to leaves, say Ray- 
mond H. Wallace, of Connecticut 
State College, and Harold H. Clum, 
of Hunter College, New York city. 

These men have found that leaf 
temperatures are 15 or 20 degrees 
cooler when they can evaporate water 
freely than when this transpiration 
loss is prevented by coating their sur- 
faces with wax. The experiment was 
made possible by the development of 
a highly sensitive type of thermo- 
couple designed especially for this 
kind of research. 


* * * 


Ordinary pine needles have been 
found to contain vitamin C, the 
scurvy preventer, by Russian bota- 
nists. While they are not a particularly 
rich source, the discovery is consid- 
ered important, for Russia has long, 
scurvy-breeding winters and an un- 
limited quantity of evergreen trees. 

Although this discovery may be 
new from a biochemical angle, Ameri- 
can Indians were curing scurvy with 
a tea made from evergreen needles 
400 years ago. In Parkman's “Pio- 
neers of France in the New World,” 
we read of Jacques Cartier and his 
party in Canada, four centuries ago. 
Twenty-five of his men had died of 
scurvy, and only a few of the sur- 
vivors were able to get about. Cartier 
one day met an Indian who had been 
as sick as the rest a few days before, 
but now seemed perfectly well. When 
questioned, he told his white chief of 
having made a drink from the needles 
of a certain evergreen. Cartier tried 
it on his men, and in a week’s time 
the needles of a large tree had been 
used up and the men were getting 
well. 

* * & 

Several pictures of freak trees re- 
cently appeared in newspapers over 
the country. The caption under one 
read, “Air-minded roots grow from 
the top of an elm, planted upside 
down in Portland, Ore. Branches bore 
their way into the ground.” How 
about it, nurserymen? (Our own pri- 
vate nurseryman is inclined to be 
skeptical, says it looks like a Texas 
weeping mulberry to him.) 

‘i. 4 


The Pathfinder tells us that soap 
makers, deprived of Philippine coco- 
nut, palm and olive oils from across 
the sea, have turned to rosin from 


our own southern pine. Gum rosin 
is what is left after the gum of cer- 
tain kinds of pine trees has been dis- 
tilled to make turpentine. Wood rosin 
is obtained from pine stumps by a 
chemical process. Improved methods 
for utilizing these rosins for both 
laundry and toilet soaps are increasing 
the demand by leaps and bounds. 
* * * 


Since we seem to be on the subject 
of evergreen trees, we can't forbear 
quoting the last stanza of Christopher 
Morley’s “Trees,” a real he-nursery- 
man bit of verse. 


The pine tree is our own tree, 
A grown tree, a cone tree, 
The tree to face a bitter wind, 
The tree for mast and spar— 
A mountain tree, a fine tree, 
A fragrant turpentine tree, 

A limber tree, a timber tree 
And resinous with tar!" 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 











WANT ADS 


Help and Situation Wanted 
and For Sale advertisements. 


Display: $2.50 per inch, each insertion. 
Liners; 2@¢ line; Minimum order $1.00. 

















FOR SALE 


100-acre nursery. Acres in 
spruce, pines, hedges, shrubs and 
flowers. odern home, tenant 
house, barns, sheds. Large ware- 
house on C. M. & St. P. R. R., with 
office and salesrooms. Privately 
owned and operated for 30 yrs. 
Well located on good highways. 
In prosperous farming communit 
and convenient to Madison. Sout 
central Wisconsin. 


JOHN R. LEATHERMAN 
421 Oak St., Baraboo, Wis. 








HELP WANTED 


Reliable nurseryman with executive 
ability for large old established city 
nursery. Exceptional opportunity for an 
active experienced man. Also a good 
opening for nursery greenhouse operator. 

MALMO NURSERIES 
Seattle 56, Wash. 








HELP WANTED 


Landscape planting foreman, year 
around work; also, landscape salesman, 
man qualified to draw plans. 


MILLANE NURSERIES 
Cromwell, Cann. 








For Treating 
Cuttings 
and Seeds 
nee. Bulbs and Tubers 


U. S. Pat. Of. 
Scientific Growth Stimulant 
Write for Free Booklet 


SCHUYLKILL CHEMICAL CO. ramecettt.s, 











SEEING IS BELIEVING 


If you need any proof about 
the ability of the American 
Nurseryman to bring you orders 
through its advertising columns, 
look over the advertisements in 
this or any current issue. Note 
that advertisers who used small 
space or only a card last season 
are now using large space to 
present a list of seasonable 
stock. 


Recent letters reported these 
two experiences: 


“You have done too good a job. 
Our two full-page advertise- 
ments in the American Nursery- 
man have caused us_ untold 
misery. We are literally 
swamped with orders, mostly 
carloads, and we don’t want any 
more. Seriously, thanks a lot. 
The response was wonderful.”— 
Wood-Howell Nurseries, Inc., 
Bristol, Va., March 30, 1945. 


“The response to our adver- 
tisement was more than we could 
take care of. Thank os 
Noble Nursery, Noble, Okla., 
March 25, 1945. 


THE BEST TESTIMONIAL 


The best evidence of the pull- 
ing power of an advertising 
medium is the roster of its ad- 
vertisers. When you find the 
old advertisers still present and 
using more space than before, 
you can be sure they are satis- 
fied with the returns. 


New advertisers appear, too, 
and we expect they will stay. 
Through adding new subscribers 
constantly and improving the 
editorial contents, we are doing 
our best to make it worth their 
while. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


If you have wholesale quanti- 
ties of nursery stock to offer, 
here is the medium by which you 
can make sales easily, cheaply 
and quickly. 


Forms for the May 1 issue 
will be open until April 18. 





American NURSERYMAN 


343 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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OBITUARY. 


Roman Mack. 


Roman Mack, of R. Mack & Son, 
Schenectady, N. Y., died recently 
in a hospital at Utica, N. Y. He 
had conducted his nursery business 
up to the time of his death. 

Surviving are his widow, a son, 
Lieut. Henry J. Mack, and two broth- 
ers, Zygmont and Anthony Mack. 
Services were held in St. Adelbert’s 
church, Schenectady, with burial in 
St. Paul’s cemetery, Mechanicville. 


Mrs. Ernest C. Haysler. 


Mrs. Daisy Haysler, Kansas City, 
Mo., died March 26 at the age of 
63. She was the widow of Ernest C. 
Haysler, founder of the Cloverset 
Flower Farm, who died last July, 
and the mother of Kenneth Haysler, 
present manager of the establish- 
ment. 

In addition to her son, Mrs. Hays- 
ler is survived by two sisters, Mrs. 
Belle Rainey, Kansas City, and Mrs. 
Jane Gillam, Cleveland, O. 





WINTER RETURNS 


After unseasonably warm weather 
in the midwest during the latter part 
of March—the warmest March in 
the record of the Chicago weather 
bureau—the first week in April 
brought freezing temperature and 
snow to portions of Iowa, Wisconsin 
and Michigan. Snows ranging in 
depth up to seventeen inches, accom- 
panied by temperatures as low as 
17 degrees below zero, were reported 
in the mountain states. The cold wave 
extended as far south as Texas. With 
the heavy snowfall Minnesota suf- 
fered the worst April storm since 
1928. 

In the midwest, where some fruit 
trees had been brought into full 
bloom, opinions differed as to the 
damage to fruit by the cold wave. 
High winds, with sustained velocities 
of forty to sixty miles an hour, 
wrought damage in some places. 





WEST VIRGINIA CODE. 


Amendment of the West Virginia 
law relating to shipments of nursery 
stock has eliminated the discrimina- 
tory fee of $15 previously charged 
out-of-state nursery firms in order 
to do business in the state. The West 
Virginia state tag is no longer re- 
quired on shipments entering from 
other states. Certified copies of the 
state of origin certificate must be 
filed with the West Virginia com- 
missioner, and a copy must be at- 
tached to each shipment. Dealers’ and 
agents’ fees remain unchanged. 








a Limited Number of our 


: | WE ARE NOW Offering 


NURSERY HAND TRUCK 


It will help to solve your 
labor problem. 


Price, complete with Balloon Tires, 


$35.00 £08. Kansas civ 





Sound Business Management looks ahead. We 
suggest you order now for Spring Requirements. 


THE GARDEN SHOP, Inc. 


4819 Mission Rd. Kansas City, Kan. 














As you line up future projects you will undoubtedly 

pak at wot of. tha-orainaty lawa- plantias prob- 

lems. Simply remember that we are continually doir 
research on our Four Tri 
Grounds, and will gladly 
answer unusual questions. 





Send for New Seed List. 
A. B. C. BETTER GRASSES 
“Supreme’”’ Quality For 


SEEDS — — — BULBS Turf, Lawn, Airfields 
an 


Growers’ Accessories THE BELT SEED COMPANY, INC. 
AMERICAN BULB CO. Baltimore 2, Md. 


1335 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO 7 
31 W. 27th St » NEW YORK 1 A National Seed Service 














North Dakota and Montana Seeds MYROBALAN SEED 
Northern-grown Tree, Shrub LOVELL PEACH PITS 


and Wild Flower seeds. - : 
Wholesale crude botanicals. Nation’s Leading Source 


EC. MORAN — Stanford, Ment. eae cpm 














‘Pronouncing Dictionary 
of Plant Names and Botanical Terms 


64 pages, 3000 names, 2e per copy NURSERY COMPANY 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN , 
843 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 4, Ill. Niles, Pith. nia 














DIAMOND JUBILEE 
OF ELBERTA PEACH. 


In 1857, L. C. Plant, a wealthy 
banker of Macon, Ga., bought some 
budded peach trees from a Delaware 
nursery and gave them to his friend, 
Col. Lewis Rumph, of Marshallville, 
Ga., who planted them in his or- 
chard. The colonel’s wife saved some 
seeds from a Chinese Cling tree and 
gave them to her grandson, Samuel 
Rumph, who planted them on the 
Rumph farm in 1870. One seedling 
tree produced exceptionally fine 
fruit, which was admired by his 
wife’s friends. To one of them he 
gave the privilege of naming the 
new variety. She called it Elberta 
after the colonel’s wife, the former 
Elberta Moore. 

Samuel Rumph was interested in 
the commercial peach industry and 
particularly in this new variety. He 
operated a nursery from which he 
supplied his fellow peach growers 
with good trees, sent shipments to 
distant markets, helped design con- 
tainers in which to ship peaches and 
improved upon the methods of ship- 
ping under refrigeration. Today, 
after seventy-five years, the Elberta 
peach remains a leading variety in 
Georgia, and practically all parts of 
the United States, as well as in the 
greenhouses of Holland. 

Another son of Colonel Rumph 
planted some seeds from the same 
Chinese Cling tree from which El- 
berta came and produced the Georgia 
Belle variety. 





CURRANT LEAF SPOT SPRAY. 


Experiments conducted over a 6- 
year period on the control of leaf spot 
of currants have resulted in a much 
simpler method of control than has 
been practiced in the past. Instead 
of the usual spray schedule for cur- 
rant leaf spot, calling for five applica- 
tions of the fungicide, the treatment 
has now been reduced to two appli- 
cations with entirely satisfactory re- 
sults. 

The new spray schedule is based 
on work carried on by Dr. R. F. Suit, 
plant disease specialist at the New 
York agricultural experiment station 
at Geneva. In experiments with vari- 
ous concentrations of Bordeaux mix- 
ture, nine insoluble copper com- 
pounds, three organic fungicides 
and lime-sulphur, it was demonstrated 
that the best control of currant leaf 
spot was obtained with two applica- 
tions of a Bordeaux mixture, 3-3-100, 
with one pint of a self-emulsifying 
cottonseed oil, commonly known as 
S. E. C. oil, added as a spreader- 
sticker. The first application should 


be made about June, when leaf spot 
is first noticed, and the second appli- 
cation in July, immediately after the 
fruit is picked. Details of the experi- 
ments are given in bulletin 709, now 
available upon request to the station. 

Bordeaux mixture is composed of 
copper sulphate and hydrated spray 
lime. The formula recommended for 
currant leaf spot contains three 
pounds of copper sulphate and three 
pounds of hydrated spray lime in 100 
gallons of water. The addition of the 
S. E. C. oil materially increased the 
effectiveness of the Bordeaux mix- 
ture. 





CATALOGS RECEIVED. 


Herbst Bros., New York, N. Y.—Whole- 
sale seed catalog, 24 pages, 4x9 inches. 

Bobbink & Atkins, East Rutherford, 
N. J.—“Garden Gems,” retail catalog of 
roses, flowering and evergreen trees and 
shrubs, handsomely illustrated in color, 48 
pages, 9x12 inches. 

W.-T. Smith Corp., Geneva, N. Y.— 
Wholesale price list of fruit trees, orna- 
mental trees and shrubs and evergreens, 
12 pages, 4x9 inches. 

Charles Fiore Nurseries, Prairie View, 
Ill—Wholesale price list of trees, shrubs, 
evergreens, vines and perennials, 36 pages 
and cover, 4x9 inches. 

Tromble Nursery, Bentonville, Ark.— 
Retail catalog of fruit trees, berry plants, 
ornamental trees and shrubs, bulbs and 
perennials, with illustrations, 16 pages and 
cover, 6x9 inches. 

Simons Nursery, Charleston, N. C— 
Retail price list of Camellia japonicas and 
azaleas, illustrated in color, 20 pages, 4x9 
inches. 





THE Robert E. Borland Nursery, 
formerly at Blairsville, Pa., is now lo- 
cated at Silverton, Ore. 





revent unsightly nuisances 

and damage caused by neigh- 
borhood dogs to your flowers, 
evergreens and shrubs by spraying 
with Liquid Chaperone. Perfectly 
harmless. Invisible. Practically odor- 


less . . . but dogs don’t like it and 
learn to stay away. Won't dissolve in 
rain. One application lasts several 
weeks. SEND NO MONEY .. . Order 
by Mail C.O.D. $1 plus postage or 
send $1 we pay postage. Money back 
mtee. Sudbury Laboratory, 3T 

tton Road, South Sudbury, Mass. 


Liquid CHAPERONE 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP., 
INCORPORATED - - LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





SAVE WITH 
CUPRINOL 


Preserves wood from rot. 

Dyed green — Serves as priming 
coat—Increases life of plant—Cov- 
ers 400 sq.ft. to gallon—Easy to 
apply — Will not injure plants. 

Gallon 

iL cwiheinaaaheaeue at 2.80 

| See 2.70 


SOMERSET ROSE NURSERY, INC. 


P.O. Box 608 New Brunswick. N. J. 











CHARLES SIZEMORE 


Traffic Manager 
319% Georgia St., Louisiana, Mo. 


Specializing in matters regarding 
the nursery industry of America. 
mmercial collections. 
Traffic matters before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 
Freight bills audited. 

For 20 years secretary and traffic 
manager of the American Association 
of Nurserymen and well known to the 
nursery trade. 

Reference: Bank of Louisiana, Mo. 








SANI-SOIL 


The perfect mulch and soil conditioner 
BAMBOO CANES — RAFFIA — BULBS 


McHUTCHISON & CO. 
95 Chambers St. New York 7, N. Y. 
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MEETING HIGHER COSTS. 
[Continued from page 13.] 


trast to the poor merchandise which 
was too plentiful and too cheap on 
the market for the past several years, 
which no doubt had its adverse effect 
on the public’s appreciation of good 
material. 

The bargain hunters deserve the 
rubbish that they get, and if they do 
not learn the distinction between 
good plants and poor, they will lose 
interest in gardening altogether. By 
placing the emphasis on quality stock 
at this time, not only as a justifica- 
tion of higher prices, but also as a 
guard against the returning competi- 
tion of low-grade materials, nursery- 
men may seize a present opportunity 
to promote their future interests. 

It behooves each of us to exer- 
cise our ingenuity in meeting the 
present situation. Laborsaving devices 
in the way of tools, machinery and 
supplies are cropping up all over the 
country. Many of these have been 
described in the pages of the Ameri- 
can Nurseryman, and there are a 
great many more which have been 
unheralded by their inventors. 

The increased cost of supplies 
which we use calls for closer manage- 
ment, less waste and general con- 
servation in their use. 

Closer management of our fewer 
employees in their daily operations 
is absolutely necessary. This means 
that the operations manager must be 
on the job considerably ahead of the 
hourly employees to lay out the work 
for the greatest efficiency. 

Better cooperation from the em- 
ployees may be secured by occasional 
visits from the boss and by scheduled 
discussion meetings and planned rec- 
reational events. Encourage the men 
to think and use their efforts effi- 
ciently and get the job done in the 
best possible manner. 

It is possible to eliminate some 
nonessential operations on the nurs- 
ery; however, the tendency in the 
past year or two has been to curtail 
operations too severely, to the detri- 
ment of healthy development and 
general appearance. 

Eliminate nonproductive crops and 
concentrate on those which are in 
greater demand at more profitable 
prices with less production cost. This 
may be done by surveying your sales 
records of two or three normal or 
average years. List the quantity of 
each variety sold and base your fu- 
ture plantings according to the de- 
mand. Of course, it is necessary to 
take into consideration any extraor- 
dinary sales of a particular item which 
may not occur annually and also the 
increase in popularity of various 
items. 





THE 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 
SOIL CONDITIONER 


Ps 
sales and profit appeal, plus steady 
year ‘round repeats. Get your cus- 
tomers to try it—and they'll continue 
to buy it. Available in large and 
medium size bags to meet every gar- 
den need. Order your stock today— 


then keep it on display. 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR FULL DETAILS, 
PRICE AND SALES HELPS 














LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERYMEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 








WOOD 
LABELS 


For Nurserymen 


DAYTON 
FRUIT TREE LABEL 
co. 

Ray and Kiser Sts. DAYTON, O. 





CONCORD 


OFFERS FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


DUPONT 
““AMMATE” 
WEED 
KILLER 


KILLS POISON IVY! 


and other noxious weeds 


2-lb. units 12 to a case 


6-lb. units 4 to a case 
50-lb. keg * 350-lb. bbl. 


e Permanent kill of poison ivy 

e Non-flammable—non-explosive 
e Non-poisonous to livestock 

e Easily and economically applied 





WRITE US FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
FOLDER AND SALES PLAN 








ZIP-STAY LABELS 
i mamas 5 Ono NURSERY > 


Durable TAGBOARD, not just 
paper. Write for price list. 


MARKHAM'S OHIO NURSERY, Elyria, Ohio 























CONCORD 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
WEED CONTROL DIVISION 
61 W. 19TH ST., NEW YORK 11,N.Y 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 














YOU'LL SAVE TIME AND LABOR WITH A PLANET JR. TRACTOR! 


feature of these versatile tractors—every feature of Planet Jr. 
attachments for Seeding, Fertilizing, Cultivating—is designed to save 
you time and labor . . . help you grow more vegetables at less cost ! 


Ever 


lanet Jr. Tractor Catalog now! 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
3413 N. Sth St., Philadelphia 40, Pa. 
Makers of Planet Jr. Agricultural 
Implements 
Ca alog on request 


The Planet Jr. line includes many other s 
Fertilizing, and Tillage equipment for Hand, Horse, or Tractor. 


Right now we are working under Government limitations so that the 
supply of Planet Jr. Tractors is limited—but there’il be more when 
sresent restrictions are removed. We suggest that you write for the 





Choosing the most profitable busi- 
ness is of considerable importance, 
especially when you are operating a 
retail outlet. When a call comes in 
on the telephone, we endeavor to 
ascertain what the customer has in 
mind, and if he asks for a salesman 
to call at his place, we try to find 
out if it is worth the trip before we 
send out the salesman. We are try- 
ing, also, to eliminate such types of 
work as lawn maintenance, general 
trimming, small spraying jobs, hedge 
planting, construction of stonework, 
lawn construction and many other 
items which involve a high percent- 
age of labor compared to the total 
value of the order. Since labor is 
one of the largest factors regulating 
our business volume, we endeavor to 
get the customer to plant as much of 
the material as we can and aid him 
in this by having a salesman stake 
out the beds and locations for the 
plants. 

Summarizing, then, my suggestions 
for meeting the problem of higher 
costs in the nursery industry would 
be as follows: 

(1) Increase the selling price in- 
telligently. 

(2) Manage daily operations more 
closely. 

(3) Develop better cooperation of 
employees. 

(4) Eliminate the nonproductive 
crops. 

(5) Avoid nonessential 
operations. 

(6) Choose the most profitable 
business while we are on the choos- 
ing side. 


nursery 





WHILE employees engaged in 
farming operations are not subject to 
hiring controls and employment ceil- 
ings, those employees engaged in of- 
fices, packing houses, etc., are sub- 
ject to the regulations of the War 
Manpower Commission, unless their 
work is incidental to farming opera- 
tions. 





75 years making your work easier 
PLANT 


HYPONCK F000 


Grows Superior Plants in Poorest Soil 
Sand, Cinders or Water 


Jsed by florists, farmers and gardeners for: 
EEDING—flowers, vegetables, lawn and trees. 

OP _DRESSING—soluble—plants absorb it quickly. 
EED GERMINATION—helps to prevent damping-off. 
UTTINGS—keeps succulent until transplanted. 

TRANSPLANTING—helps reduce shock and wilting. 

This clean, odorless powder produces stronger root sys- 
tem with more feeding branches; greater substance in 
stems, more and larger flowers or fruit. Does not burn 
roots or foliage when used in solution form as directed. 

Sell HYPONEX to your customers for their gardens 
and house plants. Nationally advertised. 

f-oz. pkg. retails 10e—packed 72 to case. 

3-oz. can retails 25ce—packed 36 to case. 

t-Ib. can retaiis $1.00—packed {2 to case. 
Also in 10, 25, 50 and 100-lb. drums. 

Write jobber or us for dealer and grower prices. 

Buy from your jobber or send {0¢ for {-oz. sample 
(makes 6 gallons) or $1.00 for | Ib. (makes 100 gal- 
fons). Dollar credited on first order for { case for 
resale or drum for your own use, 


HYDROPONIC CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
315 West 39th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


FAMOUS 





ac 


OD 





PRODUCTS 





C. P. O.—The safe spreader for better control 
of Lace Bug, Red Spider, Juniper Scale, Lilac 
Scale, Pine Leaf Scale, Spruce Gall Aphid. 


CRYSTAL BORER REPELLENT 
For most species of borers on deciduous trees. 
Apply as protective measure. Used by leading 
tree companies. 


CRYSTAL NO-DRI 
A scientific wax emulsion. Can be applied with 
spray equipment. Retards and reduces loss 
moisture. Permits transplanting out of season. 


Write for free booklets 


Crystal Soap & Chemical Co., Inc. 


Department AN 


6300 State Road, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








ATTENTION NURSERYMEN! 


IMP. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


Use 1 part with 25 to 40 parts of water 


Ask your nearest seedsman, or 
write for literature. 


THE AMERICAN COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St. Beston, Mass. 


Ame 














ialized tools—Seeding, 





Planet Jr. 


FARM AND GARDEN TOOLS 








Own a 


SOIL TEST LABORATORY 


Of Your Own 











$22.50 


SUDBURY PORTABLE express paid 
TORY 


SOIL TEST LABORA’ 


The most valuable piece of equipment you 
can own, giving you the soil information that 
you need for efficient production. Widely 
used by estates, professional growers and 
government field stations. Will last almost 
a lifetime with refills. Comes in instrument 
type, solid mahogany case. No chemistry 
knowledge required. Complete with instruc- 
tions and helpful chart. SEND NO MONEY. 
Order C.O.D. $22.50, plus express charges (or 
send $22.50 and we pay express). Money 
back guarantee, 


Dealers Write for Special Offer. 


SUDBURY SOIL TEST LABORATORY 


955 Dutton Road So. Sudbury, Mass. 











ARIENS-7iller 


THE MOST 
COMPLETE LINE OF 
TILLAGE EQUIPMENT 
IN THE WORLD CA 
PACITIES 14 IN TO 
7 FT CUTTING WIDTHS 


ARIENS CO. 
Ber 718) BRILLION, WIS 
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PLANTS FOR POSTWAR. 
[Continued from page 14.] 


of stems, foliage, flower and fruit. 
It is probable that few plantsmen 
would agree on how long a woody 
ornamental plant should remain in 
the landscape planting. This, it seems 
to me, would depend on the kind of 
plant and how it is to be used. Trees 
used for background, framework and 
shade in the planting should be as 
permanent as possible. They may well 
persist for a lifetime or more, if they 
are correctly located. There are some 
arborists, however, who feel that a 
time of diminishing returns occurs 
with ornamental trees as it does with 
fruit trees. There comes a time when 
the maintenance required outweighs 
the removal and replacement of the 
tree with a smaller, healthy and per- 
haps more suitable type of tree. 

The small trees, shrubs and ever- 


greens used for border planting, and . 


elsewhere where neutral plants are 
required, should be more or less per- 
manent and perhaps should persist 
for twenty to twenty-five years or 
more. For the most part hedges would 
come within this category. 

Decorative or accent plants need 
not be so lasting, perhaps need not 
be effective for more than five to 
ten years. A certain amount of change 
in our landscape planting in the out- 
door living room is desirable. This 
change can be brought about by mod- 
ification or replacement of the decora- 
tive plants. One can think of several 
exceptions to such a classification of 
durability, but this over-all picture 
is essentially true. 

Plants selected should, of course, 
be hardy, under normal conditions, 
in the locality in which they are 
used. I should not necessarily discard 
a plant simply because it might be 
injured by extremely adverse condi- 
tions once in fifteen to twenty years. 
In some cases plants on the border 
line for hardiness may be used for 
decorative purposes in protected 
places. Superior plants should be as 
adaptable as possible to a wide range 
in soil type, to varying degrees of 
sun and shade and to exposed condi- 
tions. They should not be highly 
susceptible to injurious insects and 
diseases. 

In the selection of woody orna- 
mental plants too much attention is 
paid to certain characteristics of the 
plant and not enough to others. Flow- 
ers are frequently overemphasized. 
Highly colored, off-colored foliage 
plants are much in demand, but ac- 
tually the extent to which these types 
can be used correctly in good land- 
scape design is very small when com- 
pared with the green foliage plants. 

The habit of growth of the plant 
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Save 
Time 


Save 
Twine 


Save 


Labor 


STRIC BUNCH TYER 





with FELINS ELE 


Milwaukee 6 





FELINS 


For Bunch Vegetables, Cut Flowers, Nursery Stock 





Wisconsin 





CARPENTER TWINES HAVE 
GONE TO WAR 


WHEN AGAIN AVAILABLE 
WE WILL CONTINUE TO BE NEADQUARTERS FOR 


CARPENTER’ S 


NURSERY TWINES 
Gro-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


430 WN WELLS ST., 


CHICAGO 54 


tLe 








GENUINE MOSS PEAT 


Hydraulic pressed bales and smaller 


resale packages. Sphagnum Moss, 
Cultivated Peat Humus. 
Shipped from Northern plant at 


Floodwood, Minn., and Hanlontown, 
lowa. Annual capacity 1,000 carloads. 


Now booking for present 
and future deliveries. 


Write or wire for quotations. 





T-1-) Wan ies-}3 
/ America’s Finest 
, Aap y 


ALSO OTHER HARD.TO-GET RUBBER ITEMS: 
RUBBER BANDS GLOVES 











- APRONS 
WATER HOSE RAIN CLOTHING 
FINGER COTS FOOTWEAR 
TUBING SUCTION HOSE 


_ FRUIT GRADER BELTS 
GET OUR PRICE SHEET TODAY 





























Colby Pioneer Peat Co., Inc. BROADWAY RUBBER MFG. CO. 
Hanlontown, lowa | sa East Broadway Louisville 2, Ky. 
qr LANDSCAPE 
fea GARDENING | 1 x. LEONARD & son 
Aceh emma, sensi, le atta Flaws, Ohi 


those who wish to become LAND 
ERS, GARDENERS. etc., for Bg or 
teday for FREE INFORMATION, 


leasure. Write 
including cost, to 


NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. H-4, 756 8. Broadway Los Angeles 14, Cal 


Tools — Grafting Supplies 


Write for Bulletin. 




















BOOKS 


for Nurserymen 
Book A. Illustrates in full color 


235 standard nursery items, brief de- 
scription, substantially bound. Price 
in small lots, 75¢ each. 


Descriptive Nursery 
Catalog 

Nicely illustrated, 48 pages and cover. 
18c each in smalt lots. 


Correct Planting 
Methods 

A pocket-size 48-page booklet. Very 
complete but concise information, 
well illustrated. Helpful in prevent- 
ing claims for dead stock that cost 
burserymen money. Sample, 10c. 
Write for discounts on quantities. 





Will send sample copy of each of 
the above on receipt of $1.00. Cash 
with order. 


Made to Order 

Catalogs, Folders, etc., with illus- 
trations in full color or one color. 
Thousands of engravings available. 
Send your specifications or samples 
for estimate and suggestions. 


A. B. MORSE COMPANY 


~ ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 











BURLAP SUBSTITUTE 


Yardage 


Our all-cotton netting running uni- 
form 40 inches wide is now avail- 
able in large quantities. Runs 4 
yards per lb. Send for price and 
samples; no obligation. Suitable for 
every nursery use. 


LOUIS SOFRO & COMPANY 


P. O. Box 442 
Rhode Island 


Economy 


Pawtucket 








IT COSTS NO MORE 


(and in most instances less) 


FOR OUR PACKING OF 
Nursery Burlap 
Squares and Rolls 


Write for prices and samples. 


L. ATKIN’S SONS 
P. O. Box 167 _ Rochester, N. Y. 











Write for Bulletins and Lists of supplies 
for nurserymen and florists 


Scchaefafo~ FLORIST SUPPLY 60. 
Dept. A 


Wilmette, Ill. 











is important. It is necessary to have 
variations in habit of growth, some 
rounded, formal types, some with up- 
right habit of growth, others with 
distinct horizontal-branching habit 
and still others with a normal up- 
right-spreading habit. The stems are 
an important part of the plant the 
year around. Their texture, arrange- 
ment and color are important consid- 
erations. 

Plant foliage is an important factor 
of our landscape. With evergreens 
it is with us the year around. With 
the deciduous plants it is effective for 
six to eight months, while the flowers 
may be effective for only a few days. 
The texture of the leaf, its arrange- 
ment, its duration and prominence 
are all important considerations. It 
is desirable to have variations in 
the green color of the leaves. A few 
off-colored types are useful. The 
value of striking fall foliage colors 
should not be overlooked. 


The importance of ornamental 
fruits has been stressed in recent 
years, but previously it was seldom 
emphasized in the selection of desir- 
able plants. The size, color, promi- 
nence, duration and use of fruits on 
our ornamental plants are all charac- 
ters of importance. 


As mentioned previously, the flow- 
ers of our ornamental plants are often 
overemphasized. Plants are often se- 
lected on the basis of flower alone. 
After a period of ten days or less of 
bloom, the plant has nothing to offer. 
I am of the opinion that our first 
consideration in the selection of su- 
perior plants should be of the per- 
manent parts of plants—its habit of 
growth and stem characteristics. Foli- 
age should be the next consideration. 
After these qualifications are satis- 
fied, flowers and fruits will be brought 
into the picture. In making these 
statements, I do not mean to belittle 
the importance of flowers on our 
woody ornamental plants, but let’s 
demand good growth habit, good foli- 
age and ornamental fruits along with 
the flowers. 

[To be continued. } 





INDIANAPOLIS ELECTION. 


At the annual dinner meeting of 
the Indianapolis Landscape Associa- 
tion, held early in March at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., officers were elected as 
follows: President, Lloyd A. Potten- 
ger, Pottenger Nursery & Landscape 
Co.; vice-president, Merle B. Ester- 
line, Eagle Creek Nursery; treasurer, 
Edward Maschmeyer; secretary, G 
Hill. The principal speaker at the 
meeting was Toner M. Overly, man- 
ager of the local better business bu- 
reau. 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 








343 KENT AVE. 


EVERYWHERE 


Our 


SUBSTITUTE 


for 


BURLAP SQUARES 


Are Giving Complete 


SATISFACTION 


Why Not Try Them? 








Write for Samples 
and Prices 


AMERICAN-NATIONAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 
INCORPORATED 

BROOKLYN 11, H. Y. 
EVERGREEN 8-1207-8-9 








WATERPROOF 


WRAPPING PAPER 


Five tons, in rolls 36 ins., 40 ins. 


and 48 ins. 


At the special low price of 8c per 


lb., F.O.B. Chelsea. 


J. SHORE & CO., INC. 


103 Second St., Chelsea, Mass. 











RAFFIA 


We can now supply 


MADAGASCAR 
as well as CONGO RAFFIA 


in various grades. 


Send for latest prices. 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN C0. 


Dresher, Pa. 












“COTTONETTE” Nursery Squares 
“GIBRALTAR” Frost Covers 
LIVE SPHAGNUM MOSS 
RAFFIA for budding, etc. 
“SAMSON” MATS 


Write for prices; state requirements. 


NEW AMSTERDAM IMPORT CO. 
122 Chambers St. New York 7, N. Y. 
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CLOVERSET POTS 


Help You Grow Better Stock 
Help You Make More Profit 
Bring Your Business Up to Date 
FOR ROSES, PERENNIALS, CHRYSANTHEMUMS, SHRUBS, VINES and FRUIT TREES 


CLOVERSET POTS ARE MADE OF ASPHALT IMPREGNATED FIBER STOCK 


CLOVERSET POTS OFFER THE FOLLOWING 
ADVANTAGES 





1. No loss from breakage. 2. Weight only 1/16th the weight of same 
capacity clay pots. 3. Low price, may be given away with the plant 
4. Non-porous, only 1 as much water is required to sufficiently supply 
the plant. 5. Easy to remove from the plant by the purchaser. 6. Con- 
venient to use by the grower. 7. Practical in shape with twice the soil 
capacity of same size clay pot. 8. Wide base prevents falli over in 


display gardens 


CLOVERSET POTS ARE NO EXPERIMENT 








We hav re been usin m successfully the past fifteen y ye 
t men and florists all over the Un 
s n ds let ling us of their success wi 
A plant of American Bittersweet. Potted c ove et ‘Pots as a pr of tabl e operating medium through w 
April 10, picture taken May 20. Perennials, Vines and al! Small ‘Nu irsery Stock. 
CLOVERSET POTS SAVE LABOR CLOVERSET POTS WILL HELP YOU 
Roses, vines, shrubs and perennials may be potted early in GROW BETTER PLANTS 


the spring ‘betes e the rush begins. Later a small 


sales force can A 
handle much more stock 





plant grown in our Cloverset Pot means a better plant 
eans a better satisfied customer, which means a larger 


Cloverset potted roses and other plants are especially suitable bus which means more profit. Try our Cloverset Pots. We 
for cash-and-carry trade, so necessary in these times promise you they will not disappoint you 
Send for FREE catalog giving technical instructions for using Cloverset Pots and showing how we display our potted plants in our 


sales yards and gardens Carton of Seawples 25c to cover postage. 


ERNEST HAYSLER & SON — CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM 
105th STREET and BROADWAY — KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 

















AF-S WOOD PLANT BANDS 
‘ Ff “ 


IDEAL FOR - 
NURSERYMEN 


Available in most popular sizes for small as Seay, 
well as larger stock of —— roses, 
perennials and like material. Saves time and 
labor. Reduces losses at transplanting time. 






Send your order now. 


____ Ss BD Sen FLATS — LIGHT WOOD FOR ALL SIZE BANDS 


Weight | Per 











CAT. Size in inches oer 1000 | 1000 For handling and shipping our 134-inch and 2-inch sizes 
Wr w4in | a “ae oy ee = f Plant Bands Per 100 
e - 3 x 1%, 1 o . ° Ss 
~~ > REE ero M-370; holds twelve 134-inch Bands $2.75 
No.M-340 | 21/2 x 2'/2 x 3 _ 20 Ibs 3.75 M-390; holds twelve 2-inch Bands 3.30 
No.M-350 |3 x3 x3 21 lbs 4.10 M-392; holds twelve 21!/2-inch Bands Sore 
No.M-360 |3 x3 x4 32 Ibs 4.75 M-393; holds six 3-inch Bands. . ; .. 3.25 
No.M-391 |4 x4 x4 40 lbs. 5.60 M-394; holds six 4-inch Bands , .+» Oa 
Packed 1000 to the carton. We do not break the cartons. Packed 100 to the carton. We do not break the cartons. 


AMERICAN FLORIST SUPPLY C0. curcaco'z 
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Euonymus coloratus 
(Purpleleaf Wintercreeper) 
8 to 10 ins., x, flats. 


Euonymus radicans vegetus 
(Bigleaf Wintercreeper) 
6 to 8 ins., xx, flats. 


Juniperus chinensis keteleeri 
(Keteleer Juniper) 
18 to 24 ins., xx, field 


Juniperus chinensis pfitzeriana 
(Pfitzer Juniper) 
12 to 15 ins., xx, field . 
15 to 18 ins., xx, field . 


Picea excelsa 
(Norway Spruce) 
8 to 10 ins., xx, frames . . 
12 to 18 ins., xx, field. 
18 to 24 ins., xx, field. ... 


Picea excelsa pyramidalis 
(Pyramidal Norway Spruce) 
12 to 15 ins., xx, frames 


Picea glauca densata 
(Black Hills Spruce) 


10 to 12 ins., xx, frames.... 
12 to 15 ins., xx frames..... 
15 to 18 ins., xx, frames....... 


25 of same variety and size at 100 rate; 250 at 1000 rate. 


FLOWERING CRABS FOR LINING OUT 


(Sold only in bundles of 10 of a variety and size) 


Adstringens, |8 to 24 ins. 
Adstringens, 2 to 3 ft. 
Adstringens, 3 to 4 ft.. 
Brevipes, 18 to 24 ins. 


er alae de pie 
Dolgo, 12 to 18 ins.. Be Scena 


Dolgo, 18 to 24 ins. 
Prunifolia Ringo, 12 to 18 ins. 
Prunifolia Ringo, 18 to 24 ins. 


D. HILL Sane COMPANY 
Evergreen Specialists 





ee 30 


Lining-out Evergreens for Spring Delivery 


Due to the heaviest demand known in years and the shortage of stock, the assortment now 
available is very limited. We do have the following items, however, in first-class material. 


Each Per 
100 1000 
.. $0.18 $0.15 
18 5 
95 85 
55 50 
65 .60 
18 15 
.30 27 
B .29 
.30 
> 14 
rr 25 
ol .28 


Each 
.$0.35 
.40 
45 
35 
.40 


35 
30 
35 


DUNDEE, 








Each Per 
Pinus Mughus 100 1000 
(Mugho Pine) 
6 to 8 ins., xx, frames. $0.23 $0.20 
8 to 10 ins., xx, frames... . 8 35 
Pinus sylvestris 
(Scotch Pine) 
12 to 18 ins., xx, field. ve oe 29 
Pseudotsuga douglasi 
(Douglas Fir) 
15 to 18 ins., xx, frames. 33 .30 
Taxus cuspidata spreading 
(Spreading Japanese Yew) 
8 to 10 ins., xx, frames. . -—_ «32 
10 to 12 ins., xx, frames . ee 07 
Taxus cuspidata hatfieldi 
(Hatfield Yew) 
8 to 10 ins., xx, frames... .. ae «02 


Taxus cuspidata nana pyramidalis hilli 
(Hill Pyramidal Yew) 


8 to 10 ins., xx, frames... — 32 
Taxus media hicksi 
(Hicks Yew) 
8 to 10 ins., xx, frames........ .28 25 


Tsuga canadensis 
(Canada Hemlock) 
4to 6ins., x, flats...... — 10 
8 to 10 ins., xx, frames........ dl .28 


Each 
Prunifolia Ringo, 2 to 3 ft. = ........§0.40 
Purp. Aldenhamensis, | 2 to 1Oim......... a 
Scheideckeri, 12 to 18 ins.... ' . 20 
Beeee, TO 00 Ze is... .... 00s. ec ese) 
Theifera, 3 to 4 ft.... a . 45 
Zumi Calocarpa, 18 to 24 ins....... . 
Zumi Calocarpa, 2 to 3 ft.. .. . 40 
Zumi Calocarpa, 3 to 4 ft. osaueex. ee 





Largest Growers In America 
ILLINOIS 















